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THE CURRENCY MESSAGE. 


FTER much hesitation, and after many an- 
nouncements, Mr. MCKINLEY’S currency mes- 
sage was sent to Congress on the day of its adjourn- 
ment. The House of Representatives, which is Mr. 
REED, at once passed the resolution providing for 
a commission, but the Senate treated the message 
with scant courtesy, adjourning without consider- 


_ ing it, although the President had expressed the 


opinion that ‘this subject should receive the at- 
teution of Congress at its special session.” 

The message itself declared that as a bill provid- 
ing for sufficient revenue had been passed by the 
House and Senate and awaited the signature of the 
President, the second question ‘‘of very great im- 
portance ”—‘‘ the establishment of our currency and 

-banking business on a better basis”—ought to be 
considered, and non-partisan commissioners ap- 
pointed, whose duty it should be to study the sub- 
ject, and *‘to make recommendations of whatever 
changes in our present banking and currency laws 
may be found necessary and expedient, and to re- 
port their conclusions on or before the first day of 
November next, in order that the same may be 
transmitted by me to Congress for its consideration 
at its first regular session.” 

We regret to say that there was an air of in- 
sincerity in all this—in the indifference displayed 
by Republican Senators as well as in the message 
itself —that excuses the belief which is entertained 


‘that the message was intended simply to encourage 


the country to hope that something was about to 
be done for the settlement of the currency and 
banking problems. It was perfectly clear, as soon 
as the message was read, that the Republican Sena- 
tors had no intention of passing a measure author- 
izing the appointment of the commission which 
the President recommended. In reply to the argu- 
ments, questions, and gibes of Mr. LInDsay, who 
wanted action; of Mr. ALLEN, who professed to 
want to consider the question; of Mr. TELLER, who 
evidently wanted to make mischief; and of Mr. 
Bacon, who insisted that the Republicans should 
take the responsibility of refusing to act on the 
suggestion made by the President, Mr. ALDRICH 
cynically said that the Republicans were ready to 
accept the responsibility, while Mr. Hoar profesged 
the belief that ‘‘no man in the United States ex- 


. pected action on the currency question at this ses- 


sion.” 

**Not even the President?” Mr. TELLER asked. 
‘The President said nothing about it in his mes- 
sage to Congress,” Mr. Hoar replied. Where- 
upon Mr. TELLER solemnly read to him the sen- 
tence which we have already quoted, to the effect 
that Congress ought to consider the subject at its 
special session. Mr. TELLER might have added 
that if the President had not expected action at 
this session, his recommendation that the commis- 
sion might be appointed at once, in order that it 
might make its report ‘‘on or before the first of 
November,” was nothing more nor less than an 
unséemly jest. Mr. Hoar had evidently not lis- 
tened attentively to the reading of the message, 


and if he were talking from any knowledge at all . 
' it must have been the knowledge that the Presi- | 


dent had not supposed that the message would be 
taken seriously by the Senate. Besides, it is patent 
that no Republican Senator desired or expected 
action, and it is at least improbable that the Presi- 
dent was ignorant of this attitude towards his pro- 
ject. He has been in constant communication 
with the Republican leaders of both Houses of 
Congress, if the newspaper reports are entitled to 
any credit whatever, and he must have known 
that his commission would ‘not be authorized. 
The passage of the resolution by the House of Rep- 
resentatives was therefore a farce, for its failure 
in the Senate makes any commission, or any aux- 
iliary and advisory body, an impracticable device, 
because a commission appointed next winter will 
be useless, if any measure of currency or banking 
reform is to be adopted by the present Congress; 
and we are inclined to think that if any reform is 
to be effected during Mr. McKINLEy’s term of 
office, it must be effected by the present Congress. 
In view of the feeble and evidently hopeless 
manner in which Mr. MCKINLEY has sought to 
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obtain the consent of Congress to his method of 
beginning the necessary task of currency reform, 
the friends of sound money cannot refrain from 
indulging in regretful reminiscences recalling the 
frank and courageous energy with which Mr. 
CLEVELAND demanded and compelled the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the SHERMAN act. It 
is evident from this message that the President 
has learned very little of the money question. 
He says, ‘‘The soundness of our currency is no- 
where questioned.” This is of a piece with ob- 
servations made by him to delegations who visited 
him at Canton during the Presidential campaign, 
and, coupled with his failure to meet the ex- 
pectation of his most intelligent supporters by 
making the money question instead of the tariff 
the subject of first importance, leads inevitably 
to the conclusion that he does not fully compre- 
hend the necessity of currency reform. The truth 
is that the soundness of our currency is seriously 
questioned, and that it is of the utmost importance 
that the doubt upon it should be removed by law. 
Whether this object can be accomplished by the 
present Congress is doubtful, on account of the 
character of the Senate, and the doubt is strength- 
ened by the fact that the tariff bill finally passed 
the Senate because two silver Senators voted for it 
and seven abstained from voting. This is an om- 
inous fact; and yet, in view of the present feeling 
of the country towards the Republican party, more 
in the way of currency reform is to be expected 
from this Congress than can be hoped for from its 
successor. Atany rate, the attempt to reform our 
money system ought to be made, although now it 
must be made without the benefit of the study and 
conclusions of a commission of experts. Moreover, 
it must be made without the stimulating influence 
of a President alive to the demands of the true in- 
terests of the country, or fully conscious of the need 
of reform. It is to be hoped, however, that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will be able to make up for 
the deficiency in knowledge and earnestness that 
exists at the White House. 

Our currency is sound for the moment because 
men pledged to the gold standard have control of 
it. It is not sound as a system, because an admin- 
istration pledged to the free coinage of silver could 
force the country to a silver basis under laws now 
on the statute-books. Mr. CLEVELAND maintained 
the: gold standard by increasing the public debt. 
Under like circumstances, by refusing to borrow 
money, Mr. MCKINLEY might send gold to a pre- 
mium, and range the United States with Mexico 
and China as a silver country. In view of sucha 
state of facts it is folly to talk of our currency as 
sound. | 

Mr. MCKINLEY will probably make the money 
question the principal subject of his message to 
Congress next December. He cannot then recom- 
mend a commission. He has lost that opportu- 
nity, and he has lost it by his own fault. He must 
recommend a measure, and it is to be hoped that, 
whatever that measure may be, he will urge its 
adoption with more zeal and courage than he has 
yet shown in dealing with this subject. 


THE SPEAKER’S POWER. 


WE have said, in the leading article of this is- 
sue, that Mr. REED is the House of Representatives. 
The power that he wields was never better shown 
than during the session which came to an end on 
the 24th of July. During that session the House 
did what the Speaker commanded, and refrained 
from doing what he forbade. The tariff bill was 
passed after a perfunctory and unilluminating de- 
bate. The House was then ordered to do no busi- 
ness, and it obeyed. On the last day of the session, 
in a few minutes, a resolution was passed author- 
izing the President to appoint a currency commis- 
sion. There was never seen in this country and 
in Federal politics such an exhibition of individual 
power as the present Speaker is exercising. CROKER 
used to exercise such power in Tammany Hall. 
PLATT exercises such power over the Republicans 
of New York. Mr. REEpD’s dominance is that of 
the ‘‘ boss” manifested in the hall of the House of 
Representatives as CROKER and PLATT have man- 
ifested it in the primaries and conventions and 
in the government of the State of New York. 
There is no longer any real deliberation or any 
real debate in the House of Representatives. Some 
speeches are made there—for the.Speaker permits a’ 
little oratory, in order that his followers may main- 
tain the semblance of self-respect—but the fate of 
important bills is generally settled in the Speaker's 
room when the order for their consideration is 
drawn. 

Perhaps this present tyranny of the Speaker and 
this suppression of the House of Representatives is 
not wholly an evil, galling as it must be to some 
of the members to submit entirely to Mr. REEp's 
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will. Before Mr. REED applied his crude and mas- 


terful methods to legislative proceedings the House 
was practically at the mercy of the minority, and 


when the minority wished, it could absolutely pre- 


vent the transaction of business. Reform was un- 
doubtedly needed, and Mr. REEpD’s absolutism will 
probably lead to the adoption of rational methods, 
which he is apparently incapable of devising or 
even appreciating, for he is not an adept in par- 
liamentary law. 

Change must come sooner or later, for the pres- 
ent position of the Speaker is intolerable in a dem- 
ocratic governinent. The House should be able to 
transact business, but it should reach conclusions 
only after deliberation. Mr. REED has destroyed 
deliberation, which is the most important function 
of the legislative body; for it is better to deliberate 
and reach no conclusion than to obey implicitly 
the Speaker or any other individual. Mr. REEp 
passes whatever bills he desires, and defeats whiat- 
ever measures he opposes. This state of things not 
only makes the House of Representatives ludicrous, 
but is an ever-present threat of wholesale corrup- 
tion and of wild and extravagant legislation. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a scoundrel or a fool sat in 
the chair and possessed the power which Mr. REED 


wields! 
& 


THE KAISER’S DEFEAT. 


In the course of his brief and tumultuous career, 
the defeat which the Kaiser has felt most keenly 
is doubtless that which has befallen, in the Prus- 
sian Diet, his bill to limit the right of public meet- 
ings. He cannot be very happy about his foreign 
affairs. A man whose chief joy in life is to im- 
pose his will upon other people must be in a rage 
over such a signal failure as Germany has met with 
at Constantinople. After cheerfully admitting at 
the outset that Germany had less interest than any 
of the powers in the Eastern question, he set out to 
manage that question quite in his own way. He 
desired to blockade the Greek ports and to bom- 
bard the Pirzeus. He insisted that the Turk’s dep- 
redations upon Greece should be limited only by 
the Turk’s sense of moderation and propriety. In 
each case hé yielded with an extremely bad grace. 
Upon the latest question he had, at last accounts, 
scarcely yielded yet, but was encouraging tlie Sul- 
tan to stand out for the payment or guarantee of 
the indemnity before evacuating Thessaly. 

These disappointments cannot have benefited lis 
temper. But the effect of them cannot have been 
anything like as infuriating to him as the rejection 
of this bill, which internal evidence indicates to 
have been his personal handiwork. It was the 
most reactionary measure to which he has com- 
mitted himself and his unfortunate ministers. His 
object is to restore the Prussian monarcliy to the 
place which it occupied under FREDERICK the 
Great, in point of absolutism, and to reduce all 
Germany to the same kind of subjection to which 
FREDERICK reduced ‘the Mark of Brandenburg.” 
It is undoubtedly a great grief to him that his 
power is not so unchallenged as that of his ‘‘ great 
and good friend” the Czar. -He entirely overlooks 
that the Czar is a successful anachronism only be- 
cause the Russian peoplearea ‘“‘ survival,” and that it 
would be necessary to degrade the German people 
in order to exalt their Kaiser to the pitch of his 
own romantic notion of what a Kaiser ought to be. 
He has not followed the ancestral pattern very in- 
telligently. If he had he would have remembered 
that FREDERICK the Great tolerated libels upon 
himself with perfect equanimity, and that it was he 
who said, ‘“My people and I have struck a bar- 
gain: they say what they like, and I do what I 
like.” Perhaps his successor might get more of his 
own way if he adopted a similar policy. But that 
was the policy of a strong man, and the Kaiser's 
procedures are those of one weak and hysterical. 
The prosecutions of the last year or two for the 
offence of lése-majesté, which he has revived, are 
doubtless more numerous than those of his grand- 
father’s whole reign, and they exhibit him as living 
in a state of singularly suspicious curiosity which 
is altogether silly and contemptible. ‘‘I believe 
they talked of me, for they laughed consumedly.” 

The bill authorizing the prevention of public 
meetings at which the government might be op- 
posed or criticised seems to proceed from tlie 
same diseased vanity which prompted the prosecu- 
tions for lése-majesté, rather than from any real 
public policy. Whatever was its motive, the Kaiser 
made no secret of his personal interest in it, and 
set all the generals and colonels whom he has or- 
dered to become parliamentary orators and consti- 
tutional statesmen at work in its bebalf. He de- 
pended, apparently, upon Prussia to set a good ex- 
ample of ‘“‘loyalty” to the other states of the 
empire, and certainly the prospect of getting such 
& measure through the Prussian Diet seemed fairer 
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than that of getting it through the German Reichs- 
Yet he has been beaten, and, as he will be 
sure to put it, flouted and defied on his own ground 
and by his own immediate subjects. What makes 
the defeat harder to bear is that there is not in the 
Prussian legislature a single deputy elected as a 
Socialist. 
The whole business is scarcely conceivable “in 
a land,” as Mr. GLADSTONE puts it, ‘‘ where free- 
dom is indigenous, familiar, and full-grown.” That 
the Kaiser’s defeat should be hailed with special 
satisfaction in England was to be expected, so thor- 
oughly has he succeeded in getting himself dis- 
liked there. What probably touches him more 
nearly is that this ‘‘ Prussian mutiny ” will heart- 
en up the Wiirtembergers and the Bavarians and 
the Saxons, whose jealousy of Prussia, very nearly 
eliminated, as a factor, from imperial affairs under 
BISMARCK and the old Emperor, he has managed 
to revive and foment into a hostile and formidable 
force in German politics. 


THE “WEEKLY” AT THE KLONDIKE. 


No recent event has excited such intense and 
wide-spread interest as the discoveries of gold on 
the Klondike. We learn from our correspondents 
in the States of California afd Washington that 
the enthusiasm manifested along the Pacific coast 
has been equalled only by that which, nearly fifty 
years ago, filled the gold-mines of California with 
eager multitudes from all parts of the world. 

The illustrated articles that appear in this issue 
of the WEEKLY give an account of the accidental 
finding of vast treasures of gold on the little river 
which runs‘ into the Yukon. The illustrations 
that accompany them are among the first that have 
reached the East from the new gold fields. Other 
illustrations and other articles presenting the ex- 
periences of miners in the Klondike region are on 
their way, but so important is the subject, and so 
interesting is the promise of what is likely to occur 
during the coming winter, that the WEEKLY has 
sent into this region a special correspondent, who 
will furnish it exclusively with articles and pictures 
setting forth the life of tle mines, the difficulties 
of the route to them, and the real value of the dis- 
covery. It will be a long time before the readers 
of the WEEKLY will be able to hear from our cor- 
respondent, but when his material reaches them we 
are sure that it will be of the most valuable and 
interesting character. 


JAPAN AND HAWAII. 


MINISTER Hos8l, acting under instructions from 
his government, has addressed another able com- 
munication to Secretary SHERMAN on the subject 
of the proposed annexation of Hawaii to this coun- 
try, and its included threat to the interests of the 
Japanese subjects who are in the islands. 

If it were for the advantage of the United States 
to annex Hawaii, as it most assuredly is not, we 
should be prepared to proceed to the completion of 
the pending treaty whether Japan liked it or not. 
But we should also be fair and honorable in our 
dealings with the imperial government, as well as 
ready for war. We should be prepared to define 
the rights and privileges which Japanese subjects 
in the islands should enjoy under the government 
of the United States, and to protect San Francisco 
with battle-ships. The Japanese government has 
a right to complain of bad treatment at our hands, 
and we should right the wrong that has already 
been done, whether through a broken promise or a 
misunderstanding. If, after that, there be trouble 
and we insist on taking Hawaii, we should have 
armor plate enough for our three ships now in 
process of construction. If there is to be a serious 
international quarrel on this subject, the side of 
this country should not be tainted with even the 
appearance of bad faith, nor should the Pacific 
coast be at the mercy of Japanese gunboats. Some 
assurance should be given to the Japanese govern- 
ment that will eliminate from the unpleasant sit- 
uation the slight chance ‘ a war in the Pacific, for 
which Congress has refused to prepare. 

Moreover, assuming that we are to proceed f urther 
in this annexation folly; that we are to change the 
historic policy of the republic, we would better not 
invite too much trouble. We have the best of rea- 
sons for believing that at present Japan has no ex- 

pectation of going to war with us on this issue, but 
if we are really to become a power 1n the Pacific 
we ought not to-cultivate enmities in that quarter 
of the globe, or else we ought to make ready to meet 
the consequences. As we are not prepared to fight, 
the sooner the administration considers the subject 
and makes it up with Japan the better. The diffi- 
culty, such as it is, should be amicably settled be- 
fore the meeting of Congress in December, for it 1s 
not compatible with our true interests that a deli- 
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cate international situation should be at the mercy 
‘ef the light-hearted gentry who so recently aided 
their utmost to embroil us with several coun- 
tries, and then declined to grant the means with 
which to defend ourselves. 
On the whole, doubtless, the best way out of our 
trouble with Japan would be to consult our own 
interest and drop Hawaii. 


OBSTACLES TO CURRENCY 
REFORM. 


THE main obstacle in the way of an effective 
currency reform is the cowardice of the politicians. 

There is hardly any authority on financial sci- 
ence outside of political circles that does not insist 
upon the withdrawal of our government paper 
money, or at least upon a gradual diminution of 
it, as a prerequisite of the establishment of a cur- 
rency system which is to furnish a trustworthy 
guarantee of the maintenance of the gold standard, 
and thus to insure the confidence of the business 
community. Various plans are now and then pro- 
posed by such authorities which are designed to 
accomplish this object in a circuitous way and call 
it by different names, while, as to the greenbacks, 
substantially aiming at the same thing. The ac- 
cumulation of silver in the Treasury, the dangers 
threatened by the free-silver movement, and the 
alarms we have already experienced, have in this 
respect created necessities which otherwise might 
not exist, at least not in the same imperative form. 

On the other hand, there are multitudes of men 
in active politics who, while honestly wishing to 
maintain the gold standard, and while painfully 
sensible of the perils caused in the past by the 
pouring of greenbacks into the Treasury for re- 
demption in gold, as well as of the possibility of the 
recurrence in the future of such perils in times of 
business distrust, still nervously recoil from any 
remedy of which anything looking to the direct 
or indirect retirement of the government paper 
money or the substitution of bank-notes for Trea- 
sury paper forms part. 

Why is this? Because there is an apprehension 

prevalent among tlie politicians that the people 
are fond of the greenbacks; that they see in the re- 
tirement of the government paper money a sub- 
stitution of an interest-bearing for a non-interest- 
bearing debt, and thus an increase of the public 
burden; that they dislike the banks, anyhow; and 
that they abhor anything that looks like contrac- 
tion. And because they believe the people to en- 
tertain such notions, politicians, especially members 
of Congress, in most instances anxiously accom- 
modate themselves to the popular prejudice or 
even foster it, lest they lose their popularity and 
their chances of preferment, or lest their party be 
weakened in popular favor. 

It is this timidity in the assertion of personal con- 
victions running against strong adverse opinions, 
this craven cowering before prejudices thought to 
be popular, this pusillanimous selfishness which 
will rather compromise with error than run a risk 
in fighting for the truth, that makes so many lead- 
ing politicians of the ruling party shrink from look- 
ing the currency question manfully in the face, and 
put off the day for taking hold of it as if it were a 
surgical operation involving, as to themselves, a 
question of life ordeath. It is this moral poltroon- 
ery that inspires—-of course not all—but very many 
of the arguments advanced by sound-money Repub- 
licans in favor of maintaining the greenback circu- 
lation in any event—arguments sometimes so pit- 
eously illogical that they can be explained only on 
the hypothesis of nervous agitation. 

That a good many “‘ people” do entertain a cer- 
tain traditional fondness for the greenbacks, or do 
dislike banks, or do fear contraction, or do disap- 
prove of the retirement of the government paper 
money on the ground that it would mean the sub- 
stitution of an interest-bearing for a non-interest- 
bearing debt, is unquestionably true. But are these 
notions stronger or more popular than was during 
the first years after the civil war the notion that 
the government bonds should be paid off in depre- 
ciated greenbacks? Are they stronger or more 
popular than was during the early seventies the no- 
tion that the people could be made rich by multi- 
plying the issues of irredeemable paper money, 
that the resumption of specie payments meant con- 
traction of the currency, that this contraction by 
way of resuming specie payments would ruin the 
debtor class, and that it must therefore be prevent- 
ed at any cost? 

It is well remembered that a very large number 
of the politicians of both parties, and among them 
men of very prominent standing, fell in with the 
demand for the paying off of the national bonds 
in depreciated greenbacks for no other reason than 
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that they were afraid to confront what they be- 
lieved to bea powerful current of popular sentiment, 
which it would be dangerous to resist. “And it 
was a pitiable spectacle to see sueh public men in- 
vent all sorts of specious arguments to justify that 
kind of repudiation. It is also remembered that 
wherever that repudiation scheme was boldly put 
in the true light before the people, the people were 
found to be far more honest abd wise than the 
pusillanimous politicians had believed them to be, 
and that the supposed irresistible current of popu- 
lar sentiment for the payment of the bonds with 
depreciated paper money dissolved like a mist in the 
sunlight; whereupon most of the publie men who 
had been weak enough to advocate it against their 
true convictions grew heartily ashamed of what 
they had done and devoutly wished to have it for- 
gotten. It is likewise remembered that when the 
time for the resumption of specie payments had 
come, ever so many politicians of both parties, and 
again many in high public place, vociferously 
protested against it on the ground that the people 
fondly clung to the blood-stained irredeemable 
greenback, that they were fiercely opposed to any 
sort of contraction, and believed the resumption 
of specie payments to be the most oppressive kind 
of contraction. Again those politicians devised 
all sorts of artful pleas and indulged in high-sound- 
ing figures of speech in aid of what they believed 
to be an overwhelming current of popular opiniou: 
and again, when more courageous men frankly ad- 
vocated sound financial principles before the peo- 
ple, the people turned out to be far more intelligent 
and far more desirous of doing right than the poli- 
ticians had given them credit for. Again the peo- 
ple put the politicians to shame. 

Has not the free silver coinage movement taught 
us the same lesson? Who can doubt now that the 
silver craze would never have appeared so formi- 
dable had not the politicians, and among them in- 
fluential party leaders, who ought to have known 
better and many of whom did know better, tried 
to propitiate what they believed to be an over- 
whelming popular sentiment by ‘‘ doing some- 
thing for silver,” thus creating the impression that 
they believed the silver men to be substantially 
right? Did they not thus greatly strengthen the 
silver craze? Would not that craze have been con- 
fined to narrow limits from the beginning if the 
politicians who knew better had at once confronted 
it with sound arguments and straightforward ap- 
peals to the good sense and the honest instincts of 
the masses? And were not such arguments and 
such appeals crowned with success as soon as they 
were vigorously tried, in spite of the awkward fact 
that most of those who at last made them had to 
eat their own words in doimg so? v 

What reason, then, is there for fearing that an 
open, bold, and energetic advocacy of a sound cur- 
rency reform before the people would be less suc- 
cessful? Can it not be conclusively shown by facts 
and figures that the legal-tender notes, such as 


they are, have cost the people infinitely more by - 


the commotions, and uncertainties, and distrusts, 
and disasters their relation to the Treasury has 
caused, than the interest on the same amount of 
bonds would have cost; that they have thus proved 
an immensely expensive sort of currency; that 
contraction is not hurtful but beneficial when it 
consists in the retirement of redundant currency 
not needed by the business of the country; that 
tle banks are, in our economic organism, not only 
a useful but an indispensable agency of exchange; 
and that by a well-devised system of government 
regulation and supervision bank currency can be 


made and kept quite as safe as greenbacks, and | 


far more elastic, that is, far more responsive to 
the needs of business? If members of Con- 
gress, instead of timidly taking it for granted that 
the people will never consent to any currency re- 
form involving the withdrawal or curtailment of 
the greenback circulation or an enlargement of the 
facilities of the banks, would manfully go among 
their constituents, candidly explaining and argu- 
ing the utility of such measures, and sturdily fight- 
ing adverse prejudices, they would in most cases 
soon find that the people are as sensible and up- 
right with regard to this matter as they have 
proved to be with regard to the maintenance of the 
national honor in the payment of government 
bonds, the resumption of specie payments, and the 
repulse of the silver craze: Thus the terrifying 
bugaboo would disappear, and the main obstacle to 
a sound currency reform would disappear with it. 
What is needed in this instance, as in many otli- 
ers, is a leadership that does not with nervous trep- 
idation bend to every breeze, and obsequiously run 
alongside of every current of erroneous opinion 
showing any signs of strength, but a leadership 
that leads, a leadership that has faith in the intel- 
ligence and virtue of the people, and courage to 
appeal tothem. CaRL SCHURZ, 
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THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN.—AUGUSTUS ST.-GAUDENS, SCULPTOR. 
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UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE MONUMENT TO GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN, LAKE FRONT PARK, CHICAGO, JULY 22. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE LOGAN 
MONUMENT IN CHICAGO. | 


Tuts has been an eventful summer for the bronze popu- 
lation of the Chicago parks. A few weeks ago the bust 
of Beethoven, presented to the city by Mr. Carl Wolfsobn, 
was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies in Lincoln Park. 
Still more recently the colossal figure of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, which, with mincing air and mildly depretatory 
gesture, has been confronting a startled public since the 
year of the World’s Fair, was deposed from its pedestal 
upon the Lake Front Park,and ignominiously carted away, 
‘‘darkly, at dead of night,” to reflect gloomily upon the 
pride of the past and the melting-pot of the future. And 
now, erected upon a site a little to the south of that upon 
which Columbus so lately stood, the superb equestrian 
statue of the late General Logan, dedicated to the public 
on the 22d of July, challenges the attention and compels 
the admiration of all on-lookers. 

Almost immediately after the death of the great volun- 
teer soldier a commitiee was formed for the purpose of 
providing a suitable monument to his memory. An act 
of the Illinois Legislature was obtained, appropriating 
$50,000 for this purpose, and about half as much more 
was raised by private subscription. The committee were 
well-advised in engaging the services of Mr. Augustus 
St.-Gandens for the work, and in leaving him free to de- 
vote to it as long a time as he should find n 
the result of this wise procedure, the eminent artist has 
given no legs than ten years to the formulation and work- 


ing out of his conception of what such a monument should 
be, and has produced a masterpiece of sculpture that must 
rank eee bee very highest of his own achievements, and 
may fairly be classed with the great equestrian figures of 
the past—with Falconet’s famous statue of Peter the Great 
in the Russian capital, with Schifiter’s impressive statue 
of the. Kurfiret in Berlin, even with Verocchio’s magnifi- 
cent statue of Colleoni that has so long stood before the 
church of San ‘‘ Zanipolo” in Venice. 

The illustrations that accompany this article must be 
left to speak for the statue in detail, but a few words may 
be said of the occasion in Logan’s life which it represents. 
The date of the dedication was the thirty-third anniver- 
sary of the day upon which, to quote from the oration of 
Mr. George R. Peck, ‘‘ John A. n was born to im- 
mortality.” On the 22d of July, 1864, at the battle of 
Atlanta, when the death of McPherson had left the Army 
of the Tennessee almost panic-stricken, Logan sprang into 
the breach, seized the colors, rallied the wavering col- 
umns, and led them on to victory. This was the greatest 
moment of his life, and it is the spirit and the passion of 
this moment that Mr. S8t.-Gaudens has sought to perpetu- 
ate. Resolution, cou a daring almost reckless, all 
the characteristics that should be united in a martial figure 
of the finest type in the hour of supreme opportunity— 
these are the ideas that the sculptor has embodied in en- 
during bronze. The subject was a difficult one, made 
particularly so by the standard which the soldier holu. 
aloft, but the mastery of his material is so triumphant 
that the art of the sculptor is concealed ; the problems 


that beset him do not appear to the observer, and the 
dominant impression is that of life, intense, rich, and 
unconstrained. 

The site, too. of the monument is well calculated to en- 
hance its effectiveness. Facing Michigan Avenue Boule- 
vard, it is in full view, for nearly a mile, of that thorough- 
fare, while it has the Lake Front Park and Lake Michigan 
for a background. The colossal figure stands upon a 
granite pedestal, which is itself supported by an artificial 
mound, The park in which it stands is just at present, 
like many other parts of the city, “in the making,” and 
it takes a certain power of constructive imagination fully 
to realize how it will look in a year ortwo. The break- 
water, which now runs north and south at a distance of 
several hundred feet from the shore, will before very long 
be the eastern boundary of the park, for the intervening 
space will be filled in and sodded. The railway tracks, 
now an unsightly streak in the landscape, will run below 
the level of the new-made land, and the depression which 
they occupy will be spanned by ornamental viaducts. 
When this work shall bave been completed, Chicago will 
have a mile or so of as fine a water-front as any city may 
boast, while the sky-line will be broken by other monu- 
ments and buildings. The Art Institute is already there, 
and the Field Columbian Museum will probably be trans- 
ferred to a new home on the Lake Front before many 


years. 

The dedication of the Logan monument was made a 
gala occasion by the city authorities and the committees 
of arrangement. A public holiday was declared, and the 
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ted a very festive ap nee. In the displa 
of decorations, the som et of on-lookers, and the pare sn 
nable procession the great sound-money demonstration of 
last October was in many ways suggested. The local 
lines of transportation were taxed to their ulmost Ca- 
ity, and the streets of the business section were packed 
with people—happily not perspiriug very much, for a cool 
Jake breeze tempered the ardor of the midsummer sun. Of 
distinguished guests there were not a few. President Mc- 
Kinley had been compelled at the last moment to forego 
his intention of being present, but his cabinet was repre- 
sented, as were the administrations of a number of neigh- 
boring States in the persons of their Governors. The Gov- 
ernor of Illinois was the only distinctly unhappy man in 
the parade. He has allied himself so uomistakably with 
the corrupt and degrading elements of political life that 
even the decorum of an occasion like this did not restrain 
the public from an exhibition of its contempt. While 
others were cheered, he was jeered, and the hisses that 
greeted his appearance in the ranks were not of a nature 
to contribute to his self-satisfaction. 
The military bodies that made up the greater part of the 
procession numbered nearly twenty thousand mep, and in- 
cluded about one-fourth of the standing army of the United 


- States. The encampment of these regulars in Washington 


Park presented a very picturesque appearance, and recalled 
the exciting days of 1894, when the troops were summoned 
by President Cleveland to enforce the law of the nation 
against the rioters. Probably the most interesting feature 
of the procession was provided by the presence of some 
hundred and fifty of the veterans of Logan’s own regi- 


ment. The men who had followed their leader to victory 


at Atlanta were the oves to whom the statue made its most 
direct and genuine appeal, and it was with no perfunctory 
emotion that they looked upon the features of their gever- 
al whén his little crandson pulled aside the flags in which 
the monument had been draped. The Confederate army 
was also represented by a small contingent of veterans, 
mindful of the fact that it was largely through Logan’s 
influence that a monument to Southern heroism stands to- 
day in one of the cemeteries of Chicago. Finally, a word 
should be said of the array of yachts and steamers that 
was lined up on Use water side of the park, and that added 
not a little to the effectiveness of the demonstration. 

The day, as a whole, witnessed a fine outburgt of the 
patriotic consciousness, and gave unmistakable -evidence 
that the spirit still lives which preserved the Union a gen- 
eration ago. The central figure of the ceremonies was 
ae the soldier, and whatever one may think of the 
politician that he‘was before and after the war, there is 
no doubt that as a soldier he displayed the qualities that 
command the admiration of the masses in all ages. 
the: soldier, then, this tribute was paid; and pot alone to 
the individual singled out for apotheosis, but to the idea 
for which he stood—to the spirit of patriotic devotion 
which impelled thousands-of others like him to offer their 
services to the cause of their country. — 

Morton Parng. 


THE HEIGHTS AND THE DEEPS. 


Tuts is the summit, wild and lone. 
Westward the Cumbrian Mountains stand. 
Let us look eastward, on mine own 
Ancestral land. 


O sing me songs, O tell me tales, 
Of yonder valleys at my feet! 
She was a daughter of these dales, 

A daughter sweet. 


Oft did she speak of homesteads there, 

. And faces that her childhood knew, 

She speaks nO more; and scarce I dare 
To deem it true, 


That somehow she can still behold 
Sunlight and moonlight, earth and sea, 
Which were among the gifts untold 
She gave to me. 
WILLIAM Watson. . 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
July 10, 1897. 

THE average German, and particularly the German offi- 
cial, regards American public life as very corrupt, and 
marvels that we can make material progress under such 
conditions. We are always ready to admire the thorough- 
ness of German governmental work, but there is a sermon 
i might be preached from a few such texts as the fol- 
owing: 

Yesterday I was sailing my little Yankee canoe Caribee 
up the Havel, towards the home of Queen Luise. The 
wind was dead aft, and I was indulging in day-dreams 
about the ‘‘meet” of the American Canoe Association, 
when a lock barred our way. A bi sailing-barge hap- 
pened to be going through, so we slipped in under her 
counter, emerging on the other side. pe requested to 
pay fifteen pfennigs, or three cents, to the men who had 
worked the lock. This I did cheerfully, and was about 
pushing off, when these told me I must go and announce 
myself to the ‘‘ Schleusenmeister,” Lock Superintendent, 
who lived some distance from the water,and was too t 
x man to come down and meet the passing craft. ta 
jected to leaving my little daughter alone in the canoe, 
and offered the man a tip to go and call the official down 
and hurry me off. But the well-drilled lock-men looked 
aghast at my temerity, and said that such a proceeding 
was unheard of, and therefore impossible. So I put on 
shoes and coat, made Caribee fast, and walked away to 
the official’s house, where I rapped at the door, but re- 
ceived no answer. So I rapped again, and receiving no 
answer, I opened uninvited. There sat a portentous elder- 
ly gentleman in uniform, with a cap on his head. He 
roared to me that it was unnecessary to rap before enter- 
ing. I roared back that I wasa stranger, unfamiliar with 
the customs of the country. He was a kindly man, but 
had been trained in the barrack-room to roar instead of to 
speak like a civilized man. 

His room was furnished with printed placards all over 
the walls,each placard forbidding some one from doing 
something. On the table was a pile of tracts by the fa- 


_. mous ex-court chaplain Stoecker, better known as an anti- 


Semite than as a missionary amongst the water-side popu- 
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lation. begged permission to take one, and he roured 
The about meekness and love to 
one’s neighbor. Whether these tracts were meant for the 
officials or for the bargees I did not ask. The officials 
needed them most. 

Here is the conversation, as I recall it: 

Caribee. *‘1 beg to announce that 1 have a pleasure- 
boat here.” 

‘‘Show me your certificate.’ 

ribee. ‘‘I have no certificate.” 

Official. *‘ Yes, you have. You must have one, I tell 
you—you could not pass Spandau lock without one. 

Caribee. ‘‘ But 1 did pass that lock—carried my boat 
around.” 

Official (looking severe). ‘‘ That was contrary to regu- 
lations. I past snahe’ you out a new certificate, and you 
will have to pay for it.’ 

Caribee. ‘‘ But if I did not pay at the last lock, why 
should I pay here?” ' 

jal. ‘‘It is ¥ 17, chapter 97, section 45,” etc. (the 
rest I forget). He pulls down a big book, and commences 
thumbing it. 

Caribee. ‘‘ Don’t look any more. I would rather pay 
the fine than waste time, for the wind is favorable.” 

The official then gets two printed forms, with much 
8 to be filled in. He enters my name as master of 
the ship, then asks, ‘‘ How many in the crew?” 

Morden “I have no crew, only a little daughter of 
twelve.” 

He enters the daughter as ‘‘crew,” and then says, 
‘“* What is your tonnage?” 

Caribee. ‘‘ There is vo tonnage; the boat doesn’t weigh 
but eighty pounds.” 

Official. ** But I tell you there must be tonnage: The 
official report calls for to:.uage, and I can only tax you 
by tonnage. £ shall put you down as five tons!” 

Caribee. ‘* But that is not true; Caridee does not weigh 
five tons.” 

Official. ‘‘I can’t help that. Officially there is no barge 
less than five tons, and you must pass as five tons or not 
at all.” 

Carilee. ‘‘ Very well, then; rather than go to jail, I'll 
call it five tons.” 

1 thought this was letting me in for a heavy fine, but of 
course I had no option but to obey the law. The lock- 
master wrote slowly. I signed my full name in duplicate; 
so did he. Then he pulled out a big official seal and 
stamped both the papers—one, he said, was for the gov- 
ernment, and one I might retain as my receipt for the 
amount I was about to pay for this official document. 

I tried to look at ease, but held on to the office desk 
with some perturbation of spirit, for I had brought onlya 
small amount of silver with me. I held my breath as be 
solemnly pronounced the amount I was to pay: 

‘One pfennig—one-fifth of a cent!” 

And so for this does the Prussian government pay the 
salary of a g usly uniformed Jock-master, and for this 
does the poor bargee have to waste precious hours while 
his cargo is arrested in transit. For me it was amusing 

—na new experience in a holiday tour. But think of what 
it means to commerce that for the sake of one-fifth of a 
cent, which does not cover the cost of printing the form, 
a canal-boat is forced to tie up, and its captain compelled 
to kotou to an official who is worge than useless, for he im- 
pedes trade! This makes me thiek that government can 
at times be too thorough. 

Some day my canoe may be rated at five tons on the 
strength of this certificate—hence this explanation. 

One Monday morning I paddled up to a water-side inn 
on the Havel between Berlin and Potsdam. I found the 
landlady in tears, and she confided the following to me. 

Her nephew had come out from Berlin Sunday morn- 
ing to spend the day with them, and he had started with a 
beautiful fat goose, which he carried in a basket. He was 


. @ Berlin lad, had never been in Potsdam, and knew no- 


thing of its feudal iaws, which to-day persist in taxing 

However, he reached the Potsdam station safely, and 
also passed all the way across the town on his way to the 
inn, which lay a mile or so beyond. But as he was 
ing the town gate, an official with a sword at his side 
called on him to halt and show what he had in his basket. 
The lad obeyed, and said he had a goose, which he had 
bought in Berlin, and was taking to his aunt, who lived 
outside of Potedam. The official arrested the lad, locked 
him in prison, kept him there all night, and released him 
on the following morning with no satisfaction at all. The 
police even charged the boy for an alleged meal which 
never bad been consumed. 

The boy had given the address of his parents in Berlin, 
and that of his aunt, within two miles of Potsdam. He 
was a well-dressed, decent lad, and absolutely innocent, 
for he had brought the goose from Berlin, and was obvi- 
ously taking it away from Potsdam. Yet, in the most 
brutal manner, this lad was locked up, without any oppor- 
tunity of communicating with his people, and the goose 
was confiscated. 

That lad will vote the Socialist ticket at the next election. 

So much for a customs official and a canal lock-master. 
Now for the street policemen. In Cologne J»st week a 
young lady walking home was suddenly arrested without 
explanation, and ordered to come to the police station. 
She was much frightened, but obeyed, knowing that there 
must be a mistake, and that to stop and argue with the 
policeman would call a crowd together and make a scan- 
dal. The house of her parents had to be passed, and there 
she told the policeman that he might satisfy himself in 
regard to her identity. But he refused to do so, and or- 
dered her on. She demurred, and he seized her violently. 
But she struggled so well that he alone could not move 
her on, and og two more policemen came, and by violence 
forced her along the street. A crowd collected, and as 
she was recognized as a well-connected young lady, an 
effort was made to deliver her out of the hands of the 
brutal officials. Her mother had been called, and made 
frantic efforts to release her daughter; but the three po- 
licemen used violence upon the mother as well as upon Eee 
daughter, and finally the young lady was lodged in jail. 
When the father came home he rushed to the chief of the 
oe who of course ordered the young lady set free. 

he is now ill in bed from the effects of this violent treat- 
ment, and has completely lost the use of her speech. 

This story may be matched in New York or London, 
but I doubt it. e important feature in connection with 
it is the fact that here the citizens do not make much of 
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it. The papers hush it up, at the instance of the police, 
and the brutes guilty of this outrage, so far from being 
punished, are probably transferred to some other town, or 
possibly promoted. In England or America such an out- 
rage would occupy the public mind for weeks. Indeed, it 
is only a few months ago that the British Parliament was 
rahe | by the pressure of public opinion to take up the 
case of a shop-girl who had been arrested by the police 
on Regents Street. No physical violence was done to her, 
yet public sentiment was aroused from the mere doubt as 
to whether she or the policeman had spoken the truth. 
The London young lady had no facilities for establishing 
her seapeanabilley, as had the outraged young lady of Co- 
logue. 

ow Germany is most thoroughly —. and her 
officials receive perhaps lower pay than those of any 
other country. In general, Germans are proud of the 
honesty and industry of the official classes; yet, with the 
vast multiplication of official posts since the founding of 
the German Empire, Germans persist in being dissatisfied. 
They persist in colonizing every other country than their 
own. They amass fortunes in foreign trade, and then, 
instead of settling in Berlin or buying a castle on tlic 
Rhine, they turn English and astonish Park Lane, or they 
call themselves Alsacian, and take their bank accounts to 
Paris 


Government organs in Germany denounce Radicals, 
Liberals, Socialists, as ‘‘ unpatriotic,” and they insist that 
the government should be more severe in suppressing 
Liberal newspapers and seditious orators. To the officials 
most nearly concerned I beg respectfully to recommend 


_@ canoe cruise along any canal or river. In such a cruise 


they will have their eyes opened to strange things. They 
will see why Germany is to-day drifting into socialism 
and revolution—not because the government is bad, but 
because there is too much of it. PouLttNgry BIGELow. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


In the early years of the Casino, the epoch of its famous 
successes, New-Yorkers—not to speak of the misguided 
suburbanites who come into New York on a summer 
night—could always enjoy an entertaining and yet infor- 
mal musical show, no matter how high the heat record. 
First, there was one or another comic opera or an operetta. 
There was Strauss, or Milloecker, or Lecocg, or Lacombe, 
Genée, Offenbach, or Jakobowski to hear. The Brigands 
and Erminie and The Grand Duchess were not less 
well sung nor mounted the worse because the month was 
a midsummer one. And then, the operetta over, came 
the little supplementary hour of concertizing up on the 
roof, with a handful of good players iv the band, and plea- 
sant programmes of a dozen numbers; nothing else ex- 
cept harlight and sipping and chatting. And so went the 
evening by. How soon and fatally was this kind of a singe 
entertainment of a really musical kind, this unobtrusive 
notion of a roof garden, fost to sight! Dear to memory it 
certainly is, in thinking of the noise and inanity and 
Bowery glare forced on the attention of evening auditors 
nowadays. The summer-pight high-class concert does 
not take its place for many people; and, besides that, it has 
never been quite happily housed, nor roofed, in all New 

. Weare not in luck, and we shall not be so until 
ofié manager or another refers back to ts the older, sim- 
plier, more refined and homogeneous kind of show for the 
midsummer town. There were uninteresting operettas 
and inferior casts in the aucient times. But meh and wo- 
men of the average refinement and musical ear Went even 
to them and away from them with a sense of coberent 
musical enjoyment ; and they have no successors. 


Mr. H. M. Hirschberg, who is the manager for Madame 
Marcella Sembrich’s coming concert tour in this country, 
announces that Madame Sembrich will be the soloist at 
the first of the Hotel Astoria subscription concerts. 


The less said in print of the contentions and reconcilia- 
tions of singers the better. It is, however, of interest, pos- 
sibly of professional importance (in looking forward to 
our coming musical season), to note that the warfare be- 
tween Mr. Jean de Reszke and Madame Nordica is accom- 
—— There have been formal courtesies and apologies. 

adame Nordica, in especial, has published almost a ducu- 
ment of retraction. As nothing except the Greco-Turkish 
war and the Jubilee has been of such vast consequence in 
the eyes of both oe spe as this melancholy struggle, 
a general feeling of relief will settle down over our stock- 
market, our hea/th boards, our religious societies, and so- 
cial circles at large. Madame Nordica, it is to be added, 
sought and made the reconciliation. In view of her re- 
cent illness after her exertions her motto seems to have 
been peace with peritonitis. Her severe illness, fortu- 
nately, is now a thing of the past, albeit several German 
newspapers published ber obituary. 


At hand is the annual neat volume of bound programmes 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra's work of a season. 
There are the accustomed enlivenments to the mere bills 
of the music in the way of Mr. Apthorp analyses of composi- 
tions, or those rather juicier interpolations that fill up the 
‘*Entr’acte” section. ‘The season of 1896-7 was the Orches-. 
tra’s sixteenth. Mr. Paur is the fourth conductor that 
Mr. Higginson’s undertaking has had since it was started 
on “a career of exceptional success and exceptional favor 
for an American scheme of its sort. The list of instru- 
mental works new to Bostonians until the concerts re- 
corded in this book include several of more or less in- 
terest quite unfamiliar here. Bizet’s ‘‘ Jeux d’Enfants”’ 
Suite, op. 22; Bourgault-Ducoudray’s “‘ Burial of Ophelia,” 
a a fantasy; ‘‘ Lenore,” a symphonic m by 
another nch musician of some note, Duparc; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Oriental serenade, ‘‘ Sherzad”; an arrange- 
ment by Kretschmar of Gluck’s ‘‘ Don Juab ” ballet music, 
and the same arranger’s version of a Symphony in C by 
Dittersdorf; and the new symphony by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, entitled ‘‘ Gaelic,” a new example of that remark- 
able Boston musician’s individuality; and the second in- 
termezzo in Schilling’s Jn , & German opera that 
has lately stirred the placid waters of its composer’s mu- 
sical world. The orchestra represented one hundred 
composers in its year’s work, and it was assisted by nine- 
teen soloists. The composers most drawn on were Wag- 
ner, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, and Dvorshak. : 

E. I. Stevenson. 
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THE separation of Brown University from its president 
has been-much discussed and clamored over. Dr. An- 
drews's oe takes effect on September 1. On 
that day the corporation meets and will act u it, and 
of course may possibly decline to accept it. There is an 
edifying diversity of views as to whether the corporation 
of Brown has acted wisely. It will be remembered that it 
voted, at the Commencement meeting, to request of Presi- 
dent Andrews, at that time absent in Europe, ‘‘a forbear- 
ance, out of regard for the interests of the university, to 
promulgate his views” as to the expediency of coining sil- 
ver into unlimited dollars at 16to 1. Dr. Andrews’s reply 
was that he could not gratify the corporation in this par- 
ticular, even if he wished to, ‘‘ without surrendering that 
reasonable liberty of utterance which my predecessors, 
my faculty colleagues, and myself have nitherto enjoyed, 
and in the absence of which the most ample endowment 
for au educational institution would be of little worth.” 
There is no doubt that Dr. Andrews’s silver sentiments 
have worried the friends of Brown acutely, and have been 
temporarily detrimental to the interests of the nniversity. 
There is not much doubt, either, that it has been Dr. An- 
drews's position as President of Brown University that 
has given his views most of their influedce and impor- 
tance. No wonder the corporation has chafed! Dr. An- 
drews, however inadvertently or unintentionally, had put 
it in-a false position. 

The incident illustrates the intensity of men’s convic- 
tions on the silver question. An analogous case was that 
of the attitude of some of the authorities of Toronto Uni- 
versity towards Professor Goldwin Smith, whose views 
on annexation are so objectionable to many Canadians. 
Only questions of the most. searching consequence can 
create such situations as that at Brown, or as that which 
Dr. Smith relieved by declining Toronto’s degree. None 
of the men who are concerned with the embarrassments of 
Brown have wanted to make trouble. It is the extraor- 
dinury situation that has been to blame, and the most de- 
sirable solution of the difficulty would have been what 
we are all hoping for, the disappearance of free coinage 

as a Vital issue. 

Meanwhile there is already some premature speculation 
as to Dr. Andrews’s successor. The University of Roches- 
ter, like Brown, an iustitution of strong Baptist affiliations, 
is without a president, and has been trying to induce Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Ide Wheeler to come to it from Cornell. 
Now Rochester fears that Professor Wheeler will be called 
to Brown. But the late able and popular president of 
Rochester is still disengaged. If Brown ‘accepts Dr 
Andrews’s resignation, why should it not call- Dr. Hitl? 


It seems to be matter for expert opinion whether the 
means of-immediate support is fault of. its- trustees or 
is a misfortune due to hard times, Sihee the death of, Aga 
Packer the trustees of the Packer estate.have. managed 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, as well as the-university and 
the Packer charities. During the last three years some of 
the Lehigh Valley stockholders have-beéen dissatisfied 
with the management of the: road, and bave tried to ‘in- 
duce the trustees of the estate to sell-their interests and let 
the road go into the control of a.new: ma nt. But 
the trustees have held on, until finally.they have had to go 
for help to Mr. Pierpont Morgan.. Persons who take a 
mepetul view of Lehigh’'s: prospects say that if business 
only revives, the property.which still remains to the estate 
will much more than suffice.to take good care of the sur- 
viving Packer heirs, the university, and all the Packer 
charities. 

Meanwhile the appropriation of $150,000 by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, approved by Governor Hastings on 

uly 27, will enable the corporation to keep the university 
going for the next two , and by that time, it is to be 
hoped, it will again be able to take care of itself. 


Mention has been made in this department of the ex- 
pedition of Professor Libbey, of Princeton, to New Mexico, 
and of his purpose to scale the rock near Albuquerque, 
called the ‘‘ Mesa Encantada,” and find out whether it 
was true, as related, that there were remains of an ancient 
village on its top. The professor reached the enchanted 
table-rock safely, and”on July 23 shot a line over it with 
a life-savers’ coast-guard cannon. By means of the line 
he scaled the rock and investigated its surface. He found 
nothing to confirm the romantic story that there had once 
been an Indian village on it which had been cut off by an 
earthquake from the plain below. All that indicated 
that men might have been there before was a monument 
of rocks, which may have been piled up by haman bands. 
The professor will not have much to show for his pains, 
but at all events he has had his fun for his money. He 
went on an interesting errand and bas accomplished it. 


The present month will see an extraordinary hobnobbing 
of American, British, and Canadian scientists. The forty- 
sixth meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science begins at Detroit on August 8, and lasts 
a week. The sixty-seventh anoual meeting of the British 
association begins at Toronto on August 18, and lasts 
until August 25. It is the second time the British as- 
sociation has held its annual meeting away from home. 
Thirteen years ago it met at Montreal. The times and 
places of the meetings of the two associations this year 
have been so arran as to make it easy for members of 
either association to be present at both meetings. To the 
same end is an arran t by which the meeting of the 
British association, to which usually only its own mem- 
bers are admitted, is to be open to members of the Ameri- 
cau association on payment of certain fees. About 800 
British scientists are expected at the meeting in Toronto. 


The will of Miss Rosalie Butler, who died on July 17 at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, contains a bequest of ar 
to the State Charities Aid Association of New York. ee 
Butler, who was the eldest daughter of the late Char 
FE. Butler, who started the law firm which has come to 
be that of Evarts, Choate, & Beaman, was for twenty- 
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four years one of the wisest and most devoted workers 
among the city institutions of charity in New York. In 
1872 « committee of volunteer visitors for Bellevue Hos- 

tal was organized, of which she became the secretary. 

his committee, which presently became the New York 
County visiting committee of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, was notably instrumental in introducing radical 
reforms at Bellevue and other city institutions, of which 
Miss Butler's reports form an edifying record. One of its 
early achievements was the organization of the Bellevue 
Hospital Training- School for Nurses. In 1886 Miss Butler 
became president of the committee, and she continued to 
serve in it until last year. 


Very early in the —— on July 25 an orderly and 
well-conducted fire destroyed the Spring House at Rich- 
field Spri The old hotel, so widely known, was a big 
wooden building, and had about two,hundred and fifty per- 
sons in it when it caught fire, jut it burned slowly, as a 
well-managed hotel in a village Guly supplied with water 
should burn, and all the guests, including the Mayor of 
New York, got safely out and had ample time in which 
to save their effects. Part of the burned building was 
seventy-five yearsold. Very few American summer hotels 
that are still fashionable can show an equal antiquity. 


No news at this writing of Herr Andrée! The mes- 
sages which were supposed to have come from him by 
carrier-pigeons are all pronounced bogus. It is thought 
that if he has sunseeted in crossing the pole be will first 
be heard from from Alaska or Siberia, Extreme interest 
is felt in Europe in his expedition, and even in America, 
where we are supposed to be so busy getting ready to be 
busier, we can spare time to read his story if only he can 
bring it in. 


When Mr. Wanamaker was Postmaster-General he put 
on the market three sizes of postal cards. Under the rule 
of succeeding officials less solicitous to meet the public 
taste, two of those sizes have become obsolete, and only 
the biggest survives. The little blue postal card, the best- 
‘looking of the lot, was favored by many patrons of the 
post-office, who bave lamented its disappearance. They 
will be glad to know that the department, in ordering a 
new lot of cards, has contracted once more for two sizes, 
and that if the smaller size proves popular it. will continue 
to be kept in stock. 


The Queen’s Jubilee produced at least one good poem. 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional” is edifying both to the 
ear and to the spirit. : 


Mr. Clarence A. Seward, who died at Geneva, New 
York, on July 24, was very well known in New York as 
a lawyer, a man of affairs, and a social leader. He was 
boru in New York in 1828, but lost both his parents when 
very young, and bécame a member of the family of his 
uncle, William H. Seward. He grew up in Auburn, was 
graduated at Hobart College, studied law in Auburn, and 
came from there to New York with Samuel Blatchford, 
with whom he formed a out of which grew 
the firm of Blatchford, , Griswold, & Da Costa, 
and, later that of Segrard, Guthrie, & Sieele. Judge 
Blatchford. went on po bench, and eventually was ap- 

inted a Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 

it Mr. Seward continued to practise law until his death. 
Besides being a distingu and successful lawyer he 
was active fn politics and social life. He was Judge 
Advocate of New York State under Governors King and 
Morgan, and Assistant Secretary of State under President 
Johnson, having been appointed immediately after the at- 
tempt to assassinate Secretary Seward, Mr. Seward was 
vice-president of the Adams Express Company, and for 
the last seven years had been president of the Union Club. 
He was fond of society, a brilliant talker, a collector of 
books, and a lover of music. 


These are the names of the twelve architects who were 
successful in the preliminary competition for the New 
York library building: J. EL : 
Shepard; H. Hornbostel, 4 , 
Palmer: Howard & Cauldwell; Lord, Hewlett, & Hull; 
Clarence 8. Luce; Paris & Schroeder; and Francis L. El- 


_lingwood; Roos & Weber; W. Wheeler Smith, associated 


with Walker & Morris; C. W. & A. A. Stoughton; 
James E. Ware & Son; Whitney Warren. 

Eighty-eight plans were submitted in this first contest. 
Six of the above successful competitors will be selected 
by a committee of the trustees of the library to compete 
in the final competition with six other architects of archi- 
tectural firms to be selected by the committee. The win- 
ner in this last competition, which will be decided in No- 
vember, will be the architect of the new library. 


That disagreeable joke about St. Swithin’s day has had 
great run in the this year. St. Swithiu’s 
| rhyme says: 


} St. Swithin’s day, if then dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain. 
St. Swithin’s day, if then be fair, 
For forty days will rain nae mair. 


The rhyme was constructed to suit the climate of Eng- 
land, i we are taught to believe that a month of raiv 

days in midsummier makes no very great difference. It 
has no true application to any. pee of the climate of the 
United States. This year it been lugged into use to 
account for the miserable and persistent sloppiness of the 
latter part of July. To have it rain day after day, hope- 
lessly and pe fete, Fy as though the plug were out of the 
celestial reservoir, is bad enough in town, where it gives 
people low spirits. But in the country, dear, dear, what 
a calamity! To: be « farmer, and to have a wheat-field 
where the grain stands cut and in sheaves under leaden 
skies, which drizzle on it for the better part of a fortnight, 
is a desperate mischance. What the farmers of New York 
State alone have lost by the wet harvest, which has made 
their new-cut grain sprout and their standing wheat rust, 
the newspapers will tell us. It will be . oon sum, for 
the c were unusually heavy. It is hard to bear with 
untimely weather that makes one’s labor go for naught, 
and gradually filches away the profits that were 8 read 
before the farmer’s eyes and seemed already safe in his 
pocket. Ittakesa well-disciplined spirit to bow patiently 
under a dispensation of that sort, in whidh even the most 
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pious mind finds unwelcome evidence of the mysterious- 
ness of the plans and methods of Providence. 


The latest periodical attempt to secure the release of Mrs. 
Maybrick has resulted no better than its predecessors. 
British official opinion on the subject of Mrs. Maybrick’s 
deserts seems to be fixed for all time. This last effort, 
tnale through Ambassador Hay, aimed to obtain at least 
some modifications of the conditions of her imprisonment, 
but it accomplished nothing. British justice can be firm 
on occasion; and on occasion, again, as was shown in the 
investigation of Cecil Rhodes, it can swallow as great a 
camel as the necessities of the case compel. 


A London despatch reports a falling out between Lady 
Henry Somerset and the British Women’s Temperance 
Union. Lady Henry, it seems, sent out a circular to the 
presidents of the branch associations asking them not to 

prove petitions oe the renewal of the contagious 
yet acts for India. Her request was almost univer- 
sally disregarded, and finding her advice unacceptable, 
she has resigned the idency of the Union. Why a 
British Temperance Union should concern itself for or 
against the restriction of contagious diseases in India does 
not appear, and possibly Lady Henry's objection to the 
petitions was that they meddled with what was outside 
the Union’s province. 


It is pointed out by his Honor the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia that in the article in the WEEKLY of July 24, about 
the restoration of Independence Hall in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Steele has credited the Society of Colonial Dames with 
labors and expenditures in altering and restoring the 
rooms on the second floor of the old building which 
should have been credited to the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. It was the 
members of this latter society that restored the rooms at 
a cost of over $5000. 


The provision of the new tariff law that returning trav~ 


ellers may bring in, duty free, no more than one hundred | 


dollars’ worth of personal effects purchased abroad seems 
not as yet effectual to keep vagrant Americans from com- 
ing home. The passengers of the Majestic, who arrived 
on July 28, and were the first to experience the rigors of 
the new law, seem to have submitted peacefally and in 
some cases with good-humor. To the dispassionate ob- 
server it seems doubtful whether the business of getting 
large quantities of clothes in England and France and 
trying to bring them throngh the custom-house without 
paying duties has ever been worth what it has cost. The 
effort has been apt to involve evasion and deceit, as well 
as more or less bribery, and economies bought at an ex- 
— of integrity must always, to some minds, seem dear. 

nder the new law it would seem that every traveller can 
tell accurately what he owes duties on and what not. One 
hundred dollars’ worth of his foreign purchases comes in 
free; the rest pays duties. There is less debatable ground 
than there has been, and many nice questions, as whether 
a coat or a gown that has been tried on has been worn, 
will cease to be discussed. 


It is reported that Lady Aberdeen’s scheme for raising 
about a million dollars in Canada, to endow, as a Jubilee 
memorial, a Victorian Order of Nurses, fell ee 
flat, receiving very little attention and less money. 
plan was a good one. nurses were to receive fixed 
salaries, and were to be available for the care of the sick 
in sparsely settled districts and of the sick poor in cities, 
and were to attend cases at moderate fixed charges in 
families of small means. But though the plan was mo- 
thered by the Governor-General's wife and got as 
start’as authority could give it, Canada looked co Py on 
it. The explanation, as given by a correspondent of the 
Beening Post,is that it conflicted with countless local Jubilee 
schemes which captured all the loose Canadian cash, that 
it proposed to benefit western Canada, a labor which 
eastern Canada feels disposed to leave to the government, 
and finally that Lady Aberdeen, its originator, is not 
popular in the Dominion. She is too clever and too ad- 
vanced, it seems, for the Canadians, too much interested 
in ‘‘movements” and great topics, and organization and 
sociology, and not enough in etiquette and raiment. Lady 
Aberdeen is a serious-minded woman who wants to do 
things that are worth while, whereas Canada, it would 
seem, would prefer for the Governor -Gerieral’s wife a 
dame who wanted to bave fun and knew how. A —- 
fessor in petticoats seems not at all to be the Canadian 
ideal of a mistress of Rideau Hall. Canada is compara- 
tively old-fashioned and does not seem to care-to be ac- 
vanced. If Lady, Aberdeen’s field had included Chicago, 
she would doubtleas have been better understood, better 
appreciated, and better backed. 


Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody, who writes in Sertdner’s 
about the Woman Collegian, says that ‘‘ten women shut 
in together will worry one hundred times as much as ten 
men shut in together,” and for that reason she thinks 
it an imperfection in girls’ colleges that they bring their 
pupils into such a constant proximity that the girls tend 
to wear one another out. Mrs. Moody has heard that ‘* one 
of the advantages of coeducation is a distinct lessening of 
the emotional and nervous strain among the women stu- 
dents,” She does not know why, but for some reason 


“there is certainly less nervous tension, morbidity,and . 


self-consciousness among college women associated with 
men than among those in the women’s colleges.” It has 
long been nized that it was not good for man to be 
alone, but there is some — about this suggestion that 
it is still worse for woman. Perhaps, after ail, there is nn 
igstinct of self-preservation at the bottom of the wide- 
spread disposition of womankind to break into the men’s 
col Mrs. Moody believes in a division of labor, and 
also in methods of education which shall recognize that 
what used to be called ‘‘ woman’s work ”’ is not yet obse- 
lete. She does not openly proclaim that woman collegians 
should be taught, among other things, how to cook, but 
she gives grounds for be a. that she holds that opin- 
ion. One of the faults she finds with the college woman 
is that it takes her longer after graduation to get clear out 
of co than it does her brother. None theless she 
thinks that college education does the college girl good, 
only it does her the most good after she has ceased to have 


it on her mind. 
E. 8S. Martm. 
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VIEW FROM THE ENTRANCE. 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ARI. 


In the new home which has been provided for the col- 
lection of works of art formed by the late William Wilson 
Corcoran, and added to by gift, loan, and purchase, there 
is at last an opportunity for intelligent and profitable 
study. The architect has made excellent provision for 
the essential requisites of space and light, and by treat- 
ing the interior with a dignified and broad simplicity, has 
secured for the exhibits a noble setting. 

The bronze entrance-doors, in the centre of the longi- 
tudinal facade, open into a vestibule, from which marble 
steps ascend to the atrium. This, as the name implies, 
is open to the skylight, and is flanked by two halls eighty- 
five feet in length, which communicate with smaller 
rooms; the whole floor, with the exception of a part de- 
voted to the board-room, library, and office, forming an 

impressive sculpture-gallery. Here are displayed the very 
complete collection of casts from the antique, the smaller 
but fairly representative collection of replicas of Renais- 


“THE RAISING OF LAZARUS.”—From rue 
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VIEW OF THE ATRIUM AND GALLERIES. 
INTERIOR OF THE NEW CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 


sance sculpture, and a magnificent array of Barye bronzes, 
said to be the largest in existence. 

Around the atrium stand forty Doric columns of Indiana 
limestone, surmounted by a gallery, from which rises an- 
other ‘‘order’’ of columns—in this case Ionic—which sup- 
port the roof. From this gallery extend the various 
rooms occupied by the paintings and exhibits of cloisonné, 
porcelain, and glass, and electrotype reproductions. The 
collection of pictures includes a large number of portraits 
which possess great historical interest, and in some cases 
artistic merit. For the rest, the motive of the collector 
was rather to ~—_ what pleased him than to compile a 
representative collection. The old masters can be counted 
by ones and twos; there is no example of the Italian Re- 
naissance, and of American works only a sprinkling, and 
these, with a few exceptions, not representative of our 
best achievement. Still, Washington is the Mecca of the 
people, and the influence of these galleries far-reaching 
and good, and the increased accommodation will no doubt 
stimulate a growth in the collection itself. 


MR. H. O. TANNER’S PICTURE, 
RAISING OF LAZARUS.” 


WHEN an artist’s sense of responsibility to himself and 
his timés prompts him to put his technical skill at the 
service of a great theme, be wins our respectful attention. 
Such a one is Mr. Henry O. Tanner, whose picture ‘‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus” was exhibited in this year’s Salon. 
In pleasant contrast to many Salon exhibitors, Mr. Tanner 
has not relied upon mere extent of canvas or been con- 
tented to make only a clever exhibition of craftsmanship. 
His picture is comparatively small, but its seriousness of 
intention very marked, and though the youth of the artist 
is said to betray itself in the execution, its general excel- 
lence is attested by the fact that the French government 
has bought the picture. 

Not the least interesting fact in connection with the 

icture is that Mr. Tanner is a colored citizen of the 
nited States, who has studied his art in Paris under Tony 
Robert Fleury and Bouguereau. 
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Paintixe BY Mr. H. O. Tanner, PURCHASED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT FoR THE LUXEMBOURG. 
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OUR FRENCH NEIGHBORS—SCENES ON THE ISLAND OF ST.-PIERRE, MIQUELON. 
1. A Cabaret. 2. A Street Scene in St.-Pierre, showing the Town Crier. 3. A characteristic Street Corner in St.-Pierre. 4. Monument 6n the Route Iphigénie. 5. Old Guns on Galantry Head. 


OUR FRENCH NEIGHBORS, 
BY ALBERT LEE. 


FRomM a scenic stand-point, the elements could not. have 
conspired better to offer us a striking picture upon our 
entrance into the rock-bound harbor of 8t.-Pierre. “The 
view was truly theatric, and all the more so because it 
burst upon us so unexpectedly. Since early morning we 
had been steaming along at half-s over a glassy sea 
through the dense Northern fog, where no sound but our 
own hoarse warnings broke the oppressive stillness, when, 
suddenly, from out the very heart of the cloud banks 
burst a fierce uncanny moan. Involuntarily we sprang 
from our chairs and leaned over the rail, peering into the 
nothingness ahead of us, and soon again we heard that 
same mysterious sound. It came apparently from ‘no- 
where, wafted over the water to us with a trembling, 
sobbing rhythm. It was like a hoarse cry of distress, the 
wail of some giant child of the North lost in the fog, and 
crying aloud for help as it wandered along over the vast 
ocean wilderness. 

‘‘ That’s the fog-horn on Galantry Head,” said a fellow- 
passenger, prosaically; and as he spoke the weird noise 
was repeated, this time much more distinctly and nearer. 
We could tell, from the direction of the wake, that our 
ship had changed her course and was heading in toward 
the warning note. ; 

Presently the surface of the sea rippled gently, and a 
light breeze that had sprung up from over Newfoundland 
way cut a rift in the mist. We looked up, and there, 
dead ahead of us, not three ship’s-lengths away, rose Ga- 
lantry Head, bleak and perpendicular, with the breakers 
licking up at its base like flames about a yule-log. The 
little white light-house on the crest of the cliff gradually 
drew itself clear of the enveloping fog robe, and the great 
horn below shouted fiercely again just as the steamer bent 
to her helm and swung c of the seething waters out 
into the narrow channel between Colombier and the dan- 

erous Canailles. 

' The friendly breeze had now so freshened that with its 
increased strength it brushed away the fog; and as the 
mist curtain lifted before us, we found ourselves gazing 
upon one of the quaintest scenes we had ever beheld. 
Picture to yourself a town of about ten thousand souls 
nestled near the top of some noble Alpine mountain, far 
up above the timber-line, where there are no trees or 
bushes or verdure of any kind, nothing but bare rocks 
that tower a thousand feet or more above the slated roofs 
and the church steeples. Then let your imagination raise 
the sea up to the very edge of this Alpine village, dot the 
tortuous outer harbor with surf-smitten bowlders, place 
here and there a little white light-house clinging to one of 
these slippery pedestals, and crowd the inner basin with 
hundreds of luggers, barks, and brown - sailed — 
schooners. Such is St.-Pierre. It isa mountain town in 
mid-Atlantic. 

The island on which it is built is about twelve miles in 
circumference, a sheer rock of porphyry that juts up from 
the bosom of the ocean, with no —- of vegetation 
upon its face to tempt any one to land there. Yet or 
this sterile rock is a thriving little French city, ful of 
French.mirth and life, and all the wealth of its inhabitants 


’ 's pulled up out.of the 
the Stabe, with the gay t 


6. The Harbor in Winter. 7. On the Quay. 


hooks, The of 

lor of France from 
every pole, is thoroughly European. It looks:totally un- 
like any otker town im North America. .A Frenchman 


has one way of building a housé, and no matter where he 


, whether north or south, Miquelon or Madagascar, he 
uilds his house in just that way. And when you see it 
you know that’ a Frenchman lives there, you can 
almost smell the pot au feu. From the deck of the vessel 
the buildings of St.-Pierre appeared to be of stone, but 
in reality they are, constructed of wood or brick covered 
with stucco. This sort of exterior gives an air of solidity 
to the noes and the whole town looks as though it had 
been planted on that rock to stay. 

There are three entrances to the harbor, none of which 
is very safe, but the. main ship-channel lies between Ga- 
lantry Head and L'Isle aux,Chiens. This passage is so 
narrow that in some places the deck of an incoming shi 
is splashed with spray from the breakers on the surround- 
ing rocks. Nevertheless, the local fishing-smacks bob in 
and out through it by day and by night, seemingly heed- 
less of their peril, and it is a fact that, except in time of 
severe storms, few accidents are reported. e inner har- 
bor is protected by a low jetty, and is called the Barachois. 
It is framed with stone quays and wharves, and is capable 
of sheltering several hundred schooners when the weather 
is so rough as to keep the fishermen within shelter. 

At one of these stone quays we landed. We were greet- 
ed by a crowd of contented and healthy-looking French 
fisher-folk, the men dressed in blue trousers and gaudy 
shirts, the women in short dark frocks and neat white 
caps, almost everybody shod with wooden sabots or 
with rope-soled canvas shoes. A stout gendarme, with a 
long sword and endless gold braid, stood in the front 
rank, paternally watching to see that none of the small 
boys and girls fall into the water; but, to our surprise, 
there was no doug@nier on hand to rifle our luggage offi- 
cially. It seems so few strangers ever visit St.-Pierre 
that it is found 2 pes to have a dowanter meet the 
fortnightly arrivals of band baggage; so we were allowed 
to step ashore unmolested, and our walk across the quay 
was not hindered or hampered by a swarm of men and 
boys clamoring to carry our satchels. The good people 
made way, and although they gazed upon us with some 
curiosity, this seemed really more like a cordial display 
of interest than an evidence of vulgar surprise at our 


appearance. 

The island of St.-Pierre, although the smallest, is the 
most important of the ~~ sey and is the only 
one possessing a harbor. The other islands are Grande 
Miquelon, Petite Miquelon (more commonly called Lang- 
lade), and half a dozen neighboring rocks that have been 
dignified with long names. These isolated and barren 
islets are all that is now left to France of her once vast 
North American ions, and the British even grudge 
her this foothold in the New World. John Bull would 
welcome any occasion that could arise to justify him in 
seizing St. Pierre. And it would be no difficult task, 
either. Newfoundland is only fifteen miles distant as the 
crow flies, and within six hours after a declaration of 
war a British cruiser from St. John’s or Placentia could 
swoop down upon the unprotected village and blow it 


into a dist-heap before the French could mount a gun. 
‘For, by the Treaty of ‘Utrecht, it- was stipulated that the 
islands should not be fortified, and that no more than fifty 
soldiers should be kept there, these to be in the nature of 
police rather than as a garrison. There are half a dozen 
old muzzile-loading cannon, of the Nevers model of 1885, 
mounted on a rock that juts out into the harbor, but they 
are absolutely useless for anything but noise and pyro- 
technics, and even so the cannoneer takes his life in his 
bands every time he lights the fuse. For the mere sake 
of this: man’s safety the French set up a modern gun on 
the Pointe’ aux Canons, a few years ago, that they might 

roperly welcome their war-ships without precipitating a 

uneral.' But the British heard of it, aud soon a cruiser 

steamed over from Halifax, and a naval officer’ came 
ashore, with his bat in his hand, and gave the Governor 
the assurances of her Majesty’s most distinguished con- 
sideration, and politely calle? his attention to the prohib- 
itive clause in the treaty. A few — later the gun was 
dismounted, and it is now doubtless tusting in the cellars 
of the Gendarmerie. 

The ne my Ae Utrecht not only ceded the Miquelon 
group to the French, but also gave them the right to cure 
and fish on the west coast of Newfoundland between 
Cape Bonavista and Cape Ray—a region which has ever 
since then been called the ‘‘ French shore,” and which has 
become more familiar to us of late through the disputes 
it has caused, and through the lengthy discussion recently 
held in the British Parliament as to whether lobster is a 
fish or not. The French claim that their right to catch, 
cure, and dry fish on the Newfoundland coast necessarily 
includes the privilege of building huts and drying-places 
on this shore; and the Newfoundlanders, — the oppo- 
site of the argument, display the earnestness of their con- 
victions by consistently tearing down every French-built 
hut or shanty they come across. As a result there have 
been many serious encounters between the rival islanders; 
and to maintain even approximate peace, both the British 
and the French governments are obliged to keep a fleet of 
war-ships in that neighborhood for nine months in the 
year. By international agreement the officers of these 
vessels are empowered to settle all disputes arising among 
the fishermen, and not infrequently the professional as- 
sistance of the ships’ surgeons is called into service. 

The principal industry of St.-Pierre, however, is cod- 
fishing, and it is prosecuted on an elaborate scale. Per- 
haps the dispute over the lobster’s piscatorial identity has 
placed him somewhat in disrepute with the St. -Pierrese, 
for at the present day the lobster-fishery is not even con- 
sidered important enough to receive mention in the official 
reports of the colonial government. On the other hand, 
these reports for 1893 show that the exports of cod to 
France and to foreign countries amounted in that year to 
26,075,047 kilos, besides 561,149 kilos. of cod-liver oil. 
The latter commodity is not the medicinal oil that we are 
familiar with, but a coarser kind used for tanning, and is 
manufactured by allowing the livers to decompose, in 
open vats until they reach a liquid state. Almost every 


‘fisherman’s hut on the outskirts of St.-Pierre and at the 


fishing settlements on the other islands has two or three 
of these vats near by, and the foul stench that arises from 
the decaying cod livers, together with the thousands of 
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es that gather to the feast, would make the locality un- 
Daeumahe Ser any except those who have been brought 
up in the midst of such conditions. Yet, to our eurp 
we found St.-Pierre a remarkably clean and sweet-scent 
place for a fishing-town. We expected that the acres of 
drying-places in and about the village would make the 
atmosphere rather unpleasant, but this is not in the least 
the case. There is no odor from the drying-places, and these 
liver-vats that I have spoken of are excluded from the 
city limits by a governmental ordinance, and our only ex- 

rience with the unsavory industry was when we visited 
the little settlement at L’Anse au Savoyard, situated about 
three miles from St.-Pierre, at the end of the Route Iphi- 

énie. 

° In a place where fishing is practically the sole industry 
of the community, and where intercourse with the outer 
world is restricted to the 2 visits of the mail- 
steamer, it is natural that the only topic of conversation 
and the one question of general interest should be fish. 
We became aware of this very soon after we had landed. 
We took a stroll through the narrow streets—which have 
no sidewalks,and are more like lanes — low houses— 
and had hardly turned the first corner when we were upon 
rr iieadess dotted with piles of cod that looked like 
hay-stacks, and crowded with women and boys who were 
laying the fish out to dry in the sun. 

As fast as the cod are caught by the fishermen off the 
Banks, they are opened and cleaned and stowed away in 
salt. As soon as the schooner is loaded the men return to 
St.-Pierre and sell their catch to the large exporters, or, if 
they are in the employ of one of these, they land the catch 
directly at a drying-place-A drying-place consists of sev- 
eral acres of land covered With flat stones exposed to the 
sunlight. The drying process is slow, and requires a great 
deal of handling, since the fish must be collected and 
stacked under tarpaulins as soon as we rain comes on, 
and then laid out in the sun again (like the family washing) 
as soon as the skies clear. The men who catch the fish, and 


- . the women and boys who work in the drying-places, come 


over from France every spring in government transports, 
and return to their homes again} 7.9 fal) in the same 
manner. The majority are .r0.. st.-Malo, Dieppe, and 
Fécamp, but many come from tbe Basque country, in the 
south of France. It is said that Busque fishermen knew 
St.-Pierre as early as 1604, and were the first to establish 
a fishing settlement there. But wars and treaties kept 
these Miquelon Islands seesawing for ownership between 
the French and the English for so many years that it was 
not until 1816 that the islands were finally turned over to 
France for good and all, with the same treaty stipulations 
that were made at Utrecht in 1713. During these two 
hundred years the British destroyed St.-Pierre at least 
half a dozen times, and carried the French inhabitants off 
to Nova Scotia and Cape Breton as prisoners. And as 


_ many times the French king recovered the islands and re- 


turned his subjects to their charred and ruined homes. 
And just as sure as war occurs again between these two 


- nations will British ships once more enter the little harbor 


and seize the colony in the name of the Queen (or the 
King, as the case may be), and this time there will be uo 
return of it to the French. 

In order to encourage them to their greatest efforts, the 
home government offers bounties to the colonists on al- 
most every conceivable industry. There is a bounty of 
one dollar on every dory built in the colony, and a whole 
schedule of bounties relating to the export of cod. The 
average, however, is about four dollars for each quintal 
(112 lbs.) shipped from the islands. 

There are probably not more than twenty horses on the 
islands, the local beasts of burden being oxen and dogs. 
Wagons drawn by anywhere from one to six black dogs 
are common sights in the streets. The ox teams are used 
for the heavier work, and are in charge of Basque team- 

sters, who wear quaint hats and brilliant sashes, and use 
strange and terrible oaths as they prick their beasts with 
cruel steel-pointed goads. When the day’s work is done 
the Basques and Normans and Bretons gather in the cafés 
' —of which there must be half a hundred in the little town 

—and drink their absinth or eau-de-vie or Madeira until 
nny beg officially notified that it is time for them to go 
to . This notification is given by a drummer, who 
passes through all the streets every niglit at ten o’clock, 
beating a loud tattoo, at the sound of which most of the 
cafés and cabarets are compelled to close. A few are al- 
lowed to serve their customers until eleven o’clock; but 
woe betide the innkeeper whose place is found open by 
the gendarmes after that hour! 

An early morning counterpart of this primitive drum- 
ming curfew is the town crier, who makes his rounds 
with a bugle, and announces the arrival of fish -laden 
schooners, or an auction sale of hay, poultry, eggs, or 
vegetables. As there is no grass grown on the island, the 
hay is brought over from Newfoundland in small boats. 
The thrifty Newfoundlanders also bring over e gs and 
vegetables and firewood, for of course the St. Plerrese 
can raise none of these necessities themselves. And so 
the bugler serves the purpose of a daily newspaper, mak- 
ing the announcements that people in other communities 
find in the advertising columns of the press. The onl 
public prints at St.-Pierre are the Feuille Officielle, whic 
contains nothing but official announcements,and L’ Kgalité, 
a weekly journal whose space is largely taken up by the 
Seuilleton. 

For a small place, St.-Pierre probably has more govern- 
ment than any other community on earth. There isa gov- 
ernor sent over from France, and he is assisted by a pri- 
vate council of his own selection, and by a general council 
elected by the colonists. There is an elaborate judiciary 
system; a department of maritime affairs; a marine 
court; departments of the interior, of finance, of religion, 
of public instruction, of fishing, of colonial posts; a 
board of health, a chamber of commerce, a custom-house; 
bureaus of pilotage, charities, general inspection of ships; 
a superintendent of roads, of docks, of houses, and count- 
less other officials and official institutions. There are a 
cathedral, a convent, a colonial hospital, with trained 
physicians sent out from France, and there is a club 
where the merchants gather in the evening and talk of 
fish until the atmosphere fairly reeks with cod. 

In addition to all this, two uropean cables land at St.- 
Pierre and pass on thence to Cape Cod and to Sydney, 
Cape Breton. (About the only foreign inhabitants of the 
island are the English cable-operators and a few American 
merchants.) Thus, thanks to these two cables, in spite 
of being geographically almost out of civilization, St.- 
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Pierre is pretty well in touch with the entire globe, for 
press despatches are continually passing over the bar- 
ren rock in both directions. Of course no one is supposed 
to see—or to remember, if he does see—any of the mes- 
sages that come up out of the ocean on one side of the 
island and dive down into it again on the other. Never- 
theless, news of events of great moment cannot be sup- 
pressed. The people of St.-Pierre were probably the first 
in America to know of the murder of President Carnot. 
The startling message suddenly trickled out of the siphon 
recorder in the busy cable office, and the operator who re- 
ceived it quietly called the manager. Contrary to all rule 
and precedent, the manager took the message as It , 

on to Cape Cod, and went with the news to the governors 
house. Half an hour later the entire colony knew of Car- 
not’s death, and little St.-Pierre had her flags at half-mast 
an hour or more before the Western World was aware of 
Santo’s crime. 

For rugged scenery St.-Pierre may well be commended 
to the traveller. The rocks that rise up back of the town, 
lichen-covered and moss-grown, reach their greatest alti- 
tude in the Pain de Sucre and the Grande Vigie, about 


‘a thousand and twelve hundred feet high respectively. 


From these eminences the shores of Newfoundland are 
plainly seen. When it has been foggy and the mist is 
blowing away, leaving the air clearer, the bold shores of 
the opposite coast seem to rise up out of the water and to 
move up closer to 8t.-Pierre. It is an optical illusion 
which the natives say betokens rain. The path leading 
up to these heights is somewhat rough as soon as the 
town is left behind. It passes over Calvary Hill, where 
rises the t.:li crucifix, such as may be seen in almost every 
French fishing-v:!lage; then it crosses the highway that 
leads to L’Anse au Savoyard, and tangles itself up in 
the rocks and mosses of the mountain. The panorama 
of the bay and harbor from the Pain de Sucre is grand, 
and the silence of the region is impressive. Far below 
lies the busy little port, and dark-sailed luggers may be 


seen moving in and out among the rocks; yet on the ' 


mountain-top there is nco'sound. Langlade and Grande 
Miquelon lie over to the north—barren islands with ab- 
rupt shores, but less mountainous than St.-Pierre. A 
sandy beach, about three miles long, binds these two 
greater islands, and along that bar lie the bleaching ribs 
of hundreds of vessels that have gone ashore in the storm, 
where they thought there was a passage between the 
islands. Probabl the most picturesque spot on Lang- 
lade is the Cap ercé, a sort of’natural arch of rock, 
which juts out into the ocean, and is tall enough to admit 
of a schooner’s passing beneath it. 

The mail-steamer remains in port long enough for the 
active traveller to see all these things, but not long enough 
for him to satiate bimself with the charms and delights of 
the quaint old village. The hospitality of the inhabitants 
is unsurpassable. Few of them speak a word of English, 
but they are all désolé that they cannot do more for their 
visitors. If we had accepted every glass of wine that 
was offered to us during our brief stay in the town we 
should have been carried away hopeless inebriates. 

And so the time passes rapidly. The evenings are 
pleasant in the odd little cafés, where buxom waiter-girls 
serve the best of Madeira and sherry, brought over in 
sail-boats direct from Spain. And then there is the de- 
licious French cooking of Madame Coste’s pension, and 
Madame Coste herself and her two daughters, who sit in 
the doorway and talk of the great outside world they have 
never seen. They marvel that you are not Canadians, 
and they cannot conceive that, being Americans, you should 
not come from Boston, which to them is a synonym for 
United States. They wonder why you travel so far to see 
such a very little town, and when you tell them that_to 
you the place is attractive and picturesque, they shrug 
their shoulders and say, ‘* Mon Dieu ! S8t.-Pierre ce n'est 
ae grand'chose /” Perhaps, madame, but it is worth a 
Visit. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES OF OLD 
NEW YORK. 


BY CHAS. H. HASWELL, C.E. 


Tue favor with which my recital of customs and inci- 
dents in my Reminiscences of this city, 1816 to 1860, has 
been received induces me to present the following addi 
tions, which at the time of my writing I omitted to gi 
as fully as I should have done, in order that the customs 
and conveniences of the period given might be recorded 
in evidence of the difference existing between the past 
and present periods. And there were also some customs 
omitted, they not occurring to me at the time of former 
writing, and I now essay to furnish them. 

Under a militia law existing during an early period of 
the Reminiscences all citizens within certain periods of 
age, with the usual exceptions of clergymen, physicians, 
etc., Were annually summoned to present themselves at 
the rendezvous of the regiment within the precincts of 
which they resided, for inspection, armed and equipped 
according to law, viz., with musket and cross-belt sus- 
taining bayonet and cartridge-box, where they were duly 
registered and subsequently ordered to appear for parade, 
when they were formed into companies and marched to a 
convenient location, where they were formed into a regi- 
ment and paraded (not marched) up town to some favor- 
able location for mancwuvring, usually Potter's Field 
(subsequently Washington Square). As there were no 
requirements as to uniformity of dress, it frequently oc- 
curred that some facetious person. unmindful of the dig- 
nity of his position as a defender of the State and country, 
would array himself fantastically, to the annoyance of 
the officers and the amusement of the spectators. On one 
of these occasions a well-known person, whose store was 
at a corner of Burling Slip and Water Street, appeared in 
a dress so offensive to the captain of the company that 
he detached and detailed him as a guard on the Slip, 
with directions to remain there until the return of the 
company; to which the culprit replied, ‘‘ Burling Slip 
shall be here when you return, or I’m a dead man.” Ona 
holiday in the fall of the year it was quite customary to 
organize a parade of mock-soldiers, on which occasions 
the ingenuity of the participants was exercised to present 
themselves as ridiculous and grotesque as was practicable, 
the animus of the exhibition a desire to render the militia 
law ridiculous. In illustration of the character of said 
parades, I have a vivid recollection of seeing, on one of 

these occasions, one of the members bearing on his back a 
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bird-cage tenanted by a tom-cat, and labelled ‘‘ One day’s 
ration.’ 

In reference to the effects of the discharge from our 
sewers upon the water of the North and East rivers, and 
the presence of fish prior to their construction, I should 
have included porpoises, sharks, and shoals (not schools. 
as usually written) of mossbunkers. 

Contoit’s Garden, before referred to, even up to the pr- 
riod of its close, was the only place that was visited | 
ladies and gentlemen to partake of ice-cream, which was 
a veritable article, and very much unlike that which is 
now furnished. As it would have been quite impractic:. 
ble to furnish silver spoons to parties occupying a dim! y 
lighted and singly occupied box (as the enclosure w:is 
termed) before the introduction of gas-light, the ordinary 

wter spoons were necessarily furnished, and ladies in 
visiting the garden were in the habit of bearing silver 
spoons with them. In the matter of dress for both sexes, 
matronly ladies when in full dress very generally wore 
turbans on their heads;;with a jewelled pin in front; and 
gentlemen carried colored handkerchiefs, usually a red 
and spotted one, and never, except when in full dress, a 
white one. Negresses very uniformly wore upon their 
heads bandanna kerchiefs in turban fashion, and never, 
even inter eos, were they termed “ ladies.” 

The absence of street stages, subsequently termed omni- 
buses (and which led to an extended controversy between 
both American and English writers as to whether omnibi 
was not the proper word), except one to Greenwich vil- 
lage and one to Harlem, rendered local travel, visiting, 
and school attendance very onerous. The late Hamilton 
Fish resided in Stuyvesant Street, the brothers Macbrair 
in Middle Road, above Twenty-third Street, and they al! 
walked down to 57 Franklin Street (one half of the build- 
ing is now standing); and I, when entering upon my pro- 
fession, daily walked from Warren Street to the foot of 
Cherry Street and back, reporting myself at 6 a.m. in 
seven months of the year, and at 7 in the other portions. 

In consequence of the absence of any substations, post- 
office letter-boxes, or any public or private facility, a per- 
son living in the extremes of the city, even at Greenwich, 
Bloomingdale, Yorkville, Manhattanville, etc., having to 

ost a letter, had to proceed with it to the t-office in 
William Street, corner of Garden (Exchange Place). 

A London editor, in noticing my book, expresses him- 
self ina very complimentary manner, but records his sur- 
prise at the absence of reference to painting and arts—a 
criticism that can readily be responded to. Thus, in the 
early periods referred to, with the exception of the por- 
traits of the Governors of the State and Mayors of the 
city, Generals Macomb and Scott, Commodores Decatur 
and Chauncey, and Captain Lawrence, there were not any 
public paintings in existence; and with the exception of 
those in the Rotunda referred to at p. 270, there were no 
others open to the public, and not any private collection 
of sufficient extent to invite a request to visit them. 

Of private galleries I recollect or knew of but the one 
of Des Brosses Hunter at Hunter’s Island; those of 
Messrs. Aspinwall, Belmont, Harper, and De Wolf were 
of a much later period. As to other forms of art, we 
had none, with the exception of the monument to Gen- 
eral Montgomery in St. Paul’s Church ; Captain Law- 
rence’s column in Trinity Church Yard, at the corner of 
_ Lumber (now Church) and Rector streets, since removed 

and replaced with a monument on Broadway; George 
Frederick Cooke’s in St. Paul’s Church Yard; and the City 
Hall, which to this day is unsurpassed in the integrity 
and harmony of its proportions and design. 

In giving a detail of the deficiency of conveniences in 
the early period referred to, I omitted giving proper sig- 
nificance to several. Thus, the modern bath-room fn 
houses, and its attendant convenience, were wholly un- 
known until after the introduction of the Croton water in 
1842. Elevators in buildings for individuals, with the ex- 
ception of one in the Fifth Avenue Hotel in this city in 
1859, the first one, were not known. 

It was not until many years after the early period em- 
braced in these records that spring beds were introduced: 
the custom, except in a few cases in the city, but uni- 
versally in the op! 6 was to use feather beds. 

Of the hotels and their equipments and conveniences, 
compared with those of a later period and even within 
the term assigned in these Reminiscences, the differences arc 
so many and so great that they are well worthy of record. 

Thus, there were not any elevators, and hence the tran- 
sit to the upper stories of one was a severe operation 
to both guests and servants. In the deficiency of an- 
nunciators, it was necessary to lead a wire from each 
room to a bell in the office, and that its announcement 
might readily be observed, they were attached to the walls 
of the office, and being held by a curved spring, their vi- 
bration when pulled from above designated their number 
and that of the room from which they were vibrated. 

It was told.of Mr. Stetson, one of the late landlords of 
the Astor House, that when he was in the office of the 
Tremont House, in Boston, he became so familiar with 
the sound of most of the different bells, some fifty or 
more, that he would promptly designate the number of 
them when sounding without looking at them. 

Noticing in a recent publication that the number of 
policemen in the city has been increased so as to number 
over three thousand, I am of the conviction that when 
the number was but twelve, criminals were more than pro 
portionally less in number than they now are to the pres 
ent number of policemen. It was not until about 1850 
that policemen were detailed to attend public assemblages, 
and not until some years later to be present at private cu 
tertainments, etc. 

The sidewalks, with the exception of a t portion of 
Broadway, were mostly laid with brick, frequently wit) 
a width of flag-stone in their centre, and in the absence 0! 
street sewers, rain and snow water from the roofs of 
buildings were led over the sidewalks to the street gul- 
ters, rendering the former either wet or slippery with ice, 
according to the temperature of the weather. 

Shop and store keepers were without carts of delivery. 
hence all purchases were either borne home by the pur 
chaser or delivered by a boy. Of book-stands and of 
newspaper-stands there were none. 

Parlors of dwellings were devoid of all articles of fur- 
niture and accessories except those of utility, as carpet. 
hearth-rug, centre table, chairs, sofa, lamps, candlesticks, 
looking-glass, and piano. and the walls with some family 
portraits. Ottomans and lounges had not yet been intro 
duced, and (éte-d-tétes and bric-A-brac were unknown. 
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A STORY OF THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


CHAPTER VIL—(Continued.) 

ALF an hour later he and Kanaris, captain of the 
boat, were breakfasting together, and Nicholas 
was explaining to him exactly what the weakness 
of the movement was and how he could help. 

He wished him, he said, to continue to exercise his e 
for the sake of appearances, but always to be ready at a 
moment’s notice. When the outbreak took place it was 
certain that many of the Turks, especially those on the 
sea-coast, would try to escape by sea. This must be 
ee _ They were not going to embark on any polite 
diplomatic war; for them war meant destruction on one 
side or the other. He told him in detail how this means 
of escape was to be cut off, as will later appear, and as 
he unfolded his bloody plan Kanaris’s heart burned within 
him, and he prom in the name of God to help him to 
gather the red vintage of tueir oppressors. 

About mid-day the wind went down and they lay be- 
calmed again. But Nicholas, who, as he had said, was 
never in a hurry when he was going as quickly as he could, 
felt that his time was not being wasted in the least. Ka- 
naris was the head of a big clan at Spetzas, and for gen- 
erations he and his had been seafaring folk, men of the 
wind and wave, and the contingents he might raise would 
be valuable. Nicholas promised, if possible, to come to 
Spetzas himself before the year was out, but he said that 
his hands were very full and he could pledge no certainty. 

They lay tossing about for three hours or more, for the 
wind of the morning had roughened the narrow sea, which 
so quickly gets up under a squall from the mountains, 
and the great green billows came chasing each other down 
from the east beneath a brilliant autumn sun, which turned 
them into living, rejoicing things. The boat, lying low 
in the water with its heavy cargo, reeled and rolled like a 
drunken man, alternately lifting up its sides, ashine with 
the sea, over the crest of a wave, and burying itself again 
in its trough. The sun drew out from the crates of figs 
their warm odor. of luxuriance and autumn, which hung 
heavily round the boat, but every now and then a puff of 
wind would come and blow it all away; letting in the salt 
freshness of the sea. | 

By four o'clock, however, the wind, still favorable, 
sprang up again, and on they went towards the sunset, 
the black mass of the boat parting and burrowing through 
the waves, and throwing off from its sides sheets of spent 
foam. As the hours went by Kanaris felt more and more 
the fascination and power of this strange man, and after 
dinner they sat together in the stern watching the heavens 
reel and roll about them, and the tip of the mast striking 
wildly right and left across a hundred stars. Nicholas 
sat on the taffrail, balancing himself exquisitely to every 
movement of the boat, and talking in his wonderful low 
voice of a thousand things. For no one knew better than 

himself his own strength, and how individual it was; and 
the success of his efforts at present had been, like the love 
which Mitsos bore him, the result of his personal power, 
which could fan into a flame the smouldering hatred 
against the Turks, which might have smouldered forever 
had it not been for him. 

Germanos, the Metropolitan Bishop of Patras, had just 
got up next morning when his messenger came back, hav- 
ing travelled through the night, to announce Nicholas's 
coming, and also to report the same talk in the cafés which 
Kanaris had heard. e Bishop smiled to himself at the 
idea of anything unforeseen happening to Nicholas, and 
told his servant, whom he implicitly trusted, to let it be 
widely known that Nicholas had been taken and killed. 

‘‘ For,” as he said, ‘‘ the Turks will be delighted to be- 
lieve that, and men always succeed in believing what 
they wish; and all Greeks who have ever heard of Nicholas 
will know that it is one of those things which do not hap- 
pen. Tell them I am ready for breakfast, and let a room 
for the poor dead man be got ready.” 

Germanos was a splendid specimen of a Greek of un- 
mixed blood, now nearly or quite extinct. His family 
came from the island of Delos, which the Turks had never 
troubled about, and they only married with islanders. 
He was rather above middle height, and bis long black 
cassock made him appear taller. In accordance with 
Greek rite, neither his hair nor beard had ever been cut, 
and the former flowed black and thick on to his shoulders, 
and his beard fell in full rippling lines down as far as his 
waist. Though for three or four years his life had been 
one long effort of organizing his countrymen against the 
Turks, the latter had never suspected anything of the 
kind, and he intended to take the fullest advantage of 
their misplaced confidence in bim. 

Though Germanos had not trodden the world as widely 
as Nicholas had done, he was, nevertheless, what we should 
now call a man of the world, shrewd, witty, and educated. 
And Nicholas, too—though for the sake of the great cause 
he would have condemned himself cheerfully never to 
speak to a man of his own rank and breeding again—found 
it a pleasant chance, after his incessant wanderings among 

asants, to mix with his own kind again. His few days 
with Constantine at Nauplia, it is true, he had enjoyed, 
for it was im ible not to be happy when that apostle 
of happiness, the little Mitsos, was by, and Constantine 
too was often salt of the earth. He only arrived in the 
evening just before ee and they sat down together as 
soon as he had washed. 5 

‘‘T have got hold of a good man, think, to-day,” said 
Nicholas. ‘‘I told him he might come and talk to you 
to-morrow. I would have brought him with me, but he 
was busy with his fig cargo.” 

Nicholas, you are indefatigable. I don’t be- 
lieve there is a man in the world but you who would 
wake at dawn on the gulf and instantly set about making 
a proselyte. Why did you think him promising? 

‘‘ From what he said about the Turk and the new har- 

The Bishop frowned. 

“New harbor dues! It is time to think of harbor dues 
when there is a harbor.” 

‘*So he said,” Nicholas. 
simply seized a lot of his cargo.” 

“We are commanded,” remarked Germanos, ‘‘to love 
all men. I do not know whetber I love the Turk, but I 
am certain I do not like him. And I hope it will please 
God to remove as many as possible of his kind to the 

* Begun in Hasrer’s No. 2115. 


‘‘ Apparently they 
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kingdom of the blest or elsewhere without delay. I say 
so in my prayers.” 

Nicholas smiled. 

‘* That sounds rather like an ecclesiastical quibble,” said 
he. ‘You pray not for their destruction, but for their 
speedy salvation. Is that it?” 

‘* To ‘love all men’ isa hard saying. I find that I have 
to try and adapt it to the exigencies of our position. I 
am quite certain that the removal of that nation will 
be for the permanent good of mankind. What does the 
Psalmist say? ‘I will wash my footsteps in the blood of 
the ungodly.’”’ 

‘* As far as I can learn, the ungodly were expecting to 
wash their footsteps in my blood at Corinth,” said Nicho- 
las; ‘‘but they behaved thoroughly characteristically. 
They expected me twenty-four hours after I had got 
away.” 

“How did things go at Nauplia?” 

‘* Better than I could possibly have expected. I found 
oon, man, or rather boy, 1 wanted in my young 

“* How old is he?” 

** Eighteen, but six feet high,and the.foot of a roedeer on 
the mountains. Moreover, I can trust him to the death.” 

‘* Eighteen is too young, surely,” said Germanos. “ Al- 
though you can trust many people to just short of that 
— they are the most dangerous of all to work with. 

could sooner work with a man I could not trust as far as 
a toothache.” 

In answer Nicholas told him of the test to which he 
_ put Mitsos, and Germanos listened with interest and 

orror. 

“You are a right, then, and I am wrong,” he 
said. ‘‘But how could you do it? Are you flesh and 
blood, and a young boy like that?” 

** Yes, it was horrible,” said Nicholas; ‘‘but it was 
necessary. I knew by ** that he was one in a thousand. 
He did not turn a hair.” 

** What do you propose to do with him now?” 

‘**That is what I came to talk to you about. It is 
time to set to work in earnest. He must go from vil- 
lage to village, especially round Sparta, and tell them to 
begin what I told them, and to be ready.” 

‘* What did you tell them to begin?” asked Germanos. 

*“‘Can you ask? Surely to grind black corn for the 
Turk. You say you are collecting arms here?” 

‘** Not here; at the monastery at Megaspélaion. Many 
of them have been bought from the Turks themselves. 
There is a sting in that, .The monks carry them in among 
the maize and bamboo stalks. Father Priketes was met 
the other day by a couple of their little Turkish soldiers, 
who asked why they were carrying so many bamboo 
stalks, and he said it was to mend the roof. Bamboo 
stalks would make a capital roof.” 

‘* Yes, the monastery roof will want a deal of mending,” 
said Nicholas. ‘‘ Do you suppose they suspect anything?” 

‘Certainly; but they have nothing to act on; besides, I 
would be a let them search the monastery from 
top to bottom. you remember the chapel there, and 
the great altar?” 

Surely.” 

‘* The flag-stones under the altar have been taken up 
and a hole made into the crypt. The door into the crypt 
which opens from the in the floor below has been 
completely blocked up and covered with the panelling 
which ran along the and continues in the library. 
It was taken away from behind the case in the library and 

tched into the crypt head. It is im ible to detect it. 

ehemet Salik, the new Governor in Tripolitza, was there 
only last week and examined the whole place.” 

‘‘That is good,” said Nicholas. ‘* Your doing, I sup- 

. How many guns have you?” 

‘‘About a thousand, and twice as many swords. In 
another month we shall be ready. Megaspélaion is a far 
better centre than this at present as it is so much nearer 
Tripolitza. That is where the struggle will begin.” 

‘*Who knows?” said Nicholas. “When we are ready 
we will apply the match at the most convenient spot. 
Personally i should prefer—” He stopped. 

** Well?” 

‘*It is this,” said Nicholas. ‘‘Itis no gallant and polite 
war we want. We do not want to make terms, or treaties, 
or threats. We want to strike and have done with it—to 
exterminate. I should prefer, if possible, striking the 
first blow either at Kalamata or Nauplia. Then the dogs 
from all round would run yelping into Tripolitza, as it is 
their strongest place, and so at the end there would be 
none left.” 

‘*Exterminate is no Christian word, Nicholas.~ The 
women and the children?” 

“The women and children,” said Nicholas, rising and 
pacing up and down the room, “what are they to me? 
Once when I was an outlaw I spared them—yes, and spared 
the men too, only sending them riding back with their 
faces to their horses’ tails. But did they spare my wife 
and my child? If there is a God in heaven, I will show 
them the mercy they showed me.” 

Germanos was silent a few miputes, and waited till 
Nicholas had sat down again. 

“Will you drink more wine?” he asked. ‘‘If not, we 
will sit on the balcony; it is hot to-night. I think you are 
right about striking the first blow somewhere in the south, 
so that they shall go to Tripolitza. I had thought before 
that it would be better to strike in two or three places at 
once. But your plan seems to me the better. Come out- 
side, ‘Nicholas. We have talked of this enough for to- 
night.” 

a house stood just out of the town, high up on 
the hill which was crowned by the castle, and from his 
balcony they could see the twinkling lights in the fort 
below, beyond the stretch of dark water, and dimly on 
the other side of the gulf the hill above Missolonghi 
shouldering itself up in the faint black distance. The 
moon had risen above the castle behind them, and turned 
the whole world to silver and ebony. Cicalas chirped in 
the bushes, and the fragrance of the southern night came 
drowsily along the wind. Every now and then a noise 
would rise up for a moment in the town, shrill to its 
highest, and die awa in. 

‘A boy brought thom onl coffee made thick and sweet 
in the Turkish manner, and two narghilehs with amber 


mouth-pieces and brazen bowls for holding the coarse-cut 
tobacco. On each he placed a glowing charcoal ember, 
and handed the mouth-pieces to the two men. Fora while 
they sat in silence, and then Nicholas spoke: 

“It will be no time for mercy. I shall go where my 
vow leads me, and I have vowed to spare neither man, 
woman, norchild. I will show them the mercy they showed 
me, neither more nor less.” 

<i God make you merciful on that day, as you hope for 
mercy!" said Germanos. ‘For me, I shall not be a party 
to any butchering of the defenceless. There will be plenty 
of butchers without me. A battle has to be fought; it 
must be so, it cannot be otherwise. Fight and spare not, 
but when the fighting is over let the rest go out of the 
we will here. But their blood 
shall no upon m . I will not make myse 
better than a Park.” 

The two narghilehs bubbled in silence again for a few 
minutes, and at last Germanos broke in with a laugh. 

‘The Turks all think you are dead,” he said. “I told 
Dimitri to let it be widely known that you had been 
killed at Corinth. It is just as well they should believe 
it: that sleepy old Mohamed Achmet was here this after- 
noon, and he regretted it with deep-seated enjoyment. 
— to know all about you here.” 

* They don’t know me ey sight,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ and 
as I am dead they never will. It is possible it will prove 
useful to me.” 

‘“‘As you say, it may prove useful. What are your 
plans for to-morrow? We will do what you like. It 
might be useful to you to see Megaspélaion. We could 
get there in a day if the wind held to Aigion. They have, 
as I said, a curious little crypt there which is worth a visit.” 

Nicholas smiled. 

‘*It is impossible for a man to see too much,” he said, 
** just as it is impossible for a man to pretend to know too 
little. I would give a small fortune to have a face like my 
brother-in-law Constantine, for it is as a mask in Carnival 
behiuuw 
obeys him as—uas he obeys me.” 

** Perhaps Mitsos has not fallen in love yet. That some- 
times causes ruptures.” 

** The little one in love would be fine,” said Nicholas. 
‘*He would send the whole world to the devil. Why, 
shooting is the strongest passion he has known yet, and 
he does it as if all the saints were watching him.’ 

‘*I hope some of them are,” remarked Germanos, ‘‘ and 
that they will especially watch him when he is inclined 
to send the whole world to the devil. I hope Mitsos will 
not think of including me.” 

“I will warn him when I see him next time. I shall 

o on there, I think, in November. I must get back to 

aina first and see my cousin Petros Mavronischales, who 
is the head of the clan, and find out if the clan are pre- 
— to rise ina body. But we shall want Mitsos most, 

expect, by sea. That man Kanaris was handy cnough 
with his boat, but I could back Mitsos to sail against him 
in any weather.” 


‘*Ah, that fire-ship is a horrible idea of yours, Nicholas!” — | 


‘Horrible, but necessary. We can’t have supplies of 
arms and gunpowder coming in to the Turks by sea, and 
there must be no escape out of the death-trap which we 
will snap down on them. And now let me tell you all 
that is in my mind, for it may be we shall not meet again 
till the vintage is ripe for the gathering.” 

Kanaris had finished his unlading the same evening, and 
he readily consented to take Nicholas and Germanos as 
far as Vostitza, a fishing village lying some four miles 
from the mouth of the gorge at the top of which stands 
Megaspélaion. Here the Archbishop and Nicholas would 
get mules, and reach the monastery the same evening. 
Vostitza, with a fair wind, was not more than four hours 
from Patras, and on arriving there the Archbishop went 
straight to the house of the Turkish Governor, from whom 
he procured mules, and to whom he introduced Nicholas 
as his cousin; and the three talked together awhile, dis- 
cussed the idle rumors that were going about concerning 
a movement against the Turks among the Greeks, and 
found certain comfort in the undoubted fact that Nicho- 
las had been killed two days before at Corinth. He was 
a turbulent, hot-headed man, said the Archbishop, and did 
not value the blessings of peace. His cousin also had met 
him—a quarrelsome, wine-bibbing fellow. He could have 
had no fitter end than the brawl in a wine-shop. 

They staid talking an hour or so while their mules were 
being procured, and Said Aga was mucli relieved to find 
that Germanos laughed at anything being on foot among 
the Greeks. True, there had been disturbances lately; a 
Turkish tax-collector had been killed at Diakophton, three 
miles from Vostitza. Had they not heard? The news 
came yesterday. 

“ Alas for this unruly people!” said Germanos. 
did it happen?” 

hardly know,” said Said was the usual 
story, I believe. He had taken to himself a fresh woman, 
and the husband killed him. The man has fled, but they 
will catch him, and he will suffer and then die. For me, 
I shrug my shoulders at these things. We Turks have 
certain customs, and the Prophet himself bad four wives, 


‘* How 


‘ and when we are lords of the country we must be obeyed.” 


‘‘True,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ quite true; and we must sub- 
mit. It is not the will of God that all men should be 


caught Germanos’s eye fora moment. 

“‘T am glad that you think there is nothing in these 
rumors,” went on Said Aga. ‘* The Greeks would hardly 
be so foolish as to attempt anything of the sort. But the 
rumors are somewhat persistent. It was even said that 
the monks at Megaspélaion were collecting arms; and my . 
colleague, Mehemet Salik—a very energetic man, who 
soon to be in charge of Tripolitza—thought best to make 
an inspection of it. But he was quite satisfied there was 
no truth in it.” 

Germanos laughed heartily. ‘‘That is a little too 
much,” he said. ‘‘You may, at least, rest assured that 
we priests of God are men of peace. Our mules, they tell 
me, are ready. A thousand thanks, Excellency, for your 
kindness.” 

They rode in silence for some little way through the 
stragtiing village street, paved with big, uneven stones. 
The villagers were all out in the fields for the fruit har- 


‘-h who knows what may be? Yet Mitsos — 
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vest, and the rough, shaggy-haired dogs keeping watch in 
the deserted rushing out, barking and 
snarling with bared teeth at the sound of the mules, with 
their tinkling bells and iron-shod feet grating on the cob- 
bles as they passed. The mule-boys paid little attention 
to their noisy menaces, though now and then some dog, 
more savage or less wisely valorous than his fellows, 
would come within stick distance, only to be sent back 
with better cause for crying than before. 
But in ten minutes or so they got clear of the village, 
and taking one of the field hen A struck across the plain 
towards the mouth of the gorge, about five miles distant. 
The grapes were not yet so far advanced as at Nauplia, 
and would not be y for gathering for six weeks, but 
the fruit harvest was going on, and under the fig-trees 
were spread coarse strips of matting,on which the fragrant 
piles were laid todry. A few late pomegranate-trees were 
still covered with their red waxlike blossoms, but on most 
the petals had fallen, and the fruit, like little green-glazed 
pitchers, was beginning to swell towards maturity. The 
men were at work in the vineyards cutting channels for 
the water, and through the green of the fig-trees you could 
catch sight every now and then of the brightly colored 
petticoat of some woman picking figs, or else her presence 
was only indicated, where the leaves were thicker, by the 
dumping of the ripe fruit on to the canvas strips below. 
The sun was right overhead before they struck the mouth 
of the gorge, and the heat intense; even the cicalas were 
silent for an hour or two, But as they approached the 
gorge a cold wind blew down from between the enormous 
crags, bearing on it the voice of the brawling torrent 
which is fed by the snows of Cyllene and Helmos, and 
never runs dry. 


Here the country was given up to olivesand wheat, no gle apy watch over the valleys aud i... 


occasional clumps of maize near the bed of the stream. 
The oleanders were still in flower, and their great clumps 
of pink blossom marked the course of the river. Another 
mile took them to the ford, on the other side of which the 
road began,to ascend through the ever-narrowing gorge. 
Further up they found it impossible to keep to the course 
of the stream; the road had been washed away in places, 
and leaving it on their tight, they turned up over a steep 
grassy stretch of moor, sprinkled here and thére with 
pines. Looking back, they could see below them the 
hot luxuriant plain they had left, sleeping and palpi- 
tating under the blue haze of heat, and further off the 
shimmering waters of the gulf. As they ascended, the 
vegetation changed, pines entirely took the place of the 
olives, and the grass, all brown and dead from the sum- 
mer’s heat below, began to be flushed with green, and 
studded with wild campanulas and little blue gentians 
throbbing with color. Then, descending again, they 
passed along the upper slope of the cliffs above the gorge, 
and saw = be them the deep sheltered valley stretching 
> to Kalavryta, a land of streams and a garden of the 
rd 


The sun was already near its setting when they joined 
the main road leading up to the ope | from the valley, 
and they struck into a train of some half-dozen mules 
. laden with long bamboo stalks, the tops of which brushed 
along the ground behind. Two of the monks from the 
monastery were in charge of these, and when they saw 
who it was with Nicholas they stopped and kissed the 
Archbishop’s hands. As they moved forward again, he 
said: 

‘*T see you are carrying bamboo stalks, my sons. 
where did they come?” 

‘‘From Kalavryta,” said one. 
laden with them.” 

- ** Phat is good. ‘Observe, Nicholas, how fine these bam- 
boos are. They seem to bea heavy load. The monastery 
roof, they say, wants mending.” : 

The younger of the two monks smiled. 

‘‘A great many things want mending, father!” he said. 
“We are making preparations for mending them.” 

Nicholas, who was in front, checked bis mule. 

“*Good black 


From 


‘““We have six mules 


“‘And have you black corn?” he said. 

corn for the Turk?” 

The monk shook his head. 

‘*T do not understand,” he said. 

Germanos smiled back at Nicholas. 

‘‘A roof for the monastery first, Nicholas,” he said. 
‘‘There will be time for the black corn when the roof is 
mended. And now, my son, I will ask you to go forward 
quickly and tell Father Priketes, with my salutations, 
that my cousin and | will arrive very soon. We shall 
stop with him for a day, or it may be two, for we wish to 
superintend this mending of the monastery roof, and see 
that it is well done for the glory of God.” 

Another half an hour's quiet riding brought them in 
sight of the monastery, which from the distance was in- 
distinguishable from the face of the cliff against which it 
was built. Hundreds of lights shone from the narrow 
windows, row above row, some from the height of all its 
twelve stories twinkling a hundred feet above them, as if 
from cottages perched high on the cliff; others larger and 
nearer, from the windows of the sacristy and library. To 
the right stood the great gateway, about which several 
moving lanterns showed that the news of their coming 
had already reached, and that preparation was being made 
to receive the Archbishop. As they got close they could 
see that the monks were pouring out of the arch and 
taking their places in rows on each side of the terrace lead- 
ing up tothe gate. In front of them stood the novices, 
some mere boys of fourteen or fifteen, but all dressed 
alike, and all with long uncut hair flowing on to their 
shoulders. In the centre of the gateway a tall white- 
haired figure stood, Father Priketes, who helped the Arch- 
bishop to dismount, and then knelt to receive his blessing. 
Germanos paused. a moment as he entered, and said in a 
loud voice to them all, 

‘*The peace of God be upon this holy house and all 

- within it, and His blessing be upon the work ”—here he 
paused for a moment—‘‘ upon the work you are doing.” 

Nicholas was already known to Father Priketes, but 
the latter looked as if he had seen a ghost when he caught 
sight of him. 

‘** We heard you were dead!” he said. 

Nicholas smiled. 

‘*] am delighted to hear it, father,” he said. 
destroy the idea, if you please.” 

‘*] see your repairs are going on steadily,” said Ger- 
manos. *‘We passed some laden mules on the way. 
Nicholas wished to see what you were doing. He is— 
how shall I say it?—our overseer; we are the workmen. 


**Do not 
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He will tell us when the work must be finished. Let us 
go at once to the chapel, my brother, and thank St. Luke, 


and the Blessed Virgin that they brought 
That is the first duty of a priest of God.” 


{To BE OONTINUKD.) 


HAWAII NEI. 


On, the fascination of the Isles of Hawaii! 

Wherein does it lie? Many a traveller has tried to tell 
of it, but has succeeded in leaving his listeners only with 
a vague idea in which mosquitoes, lightly passed over but 
yet undisputed, and a home mail that comes seldom 
enough to make “ steamer day” an event, remain upper- 
most in the mind which cannot grasp the elusive some- 
thing that lies not in the climate, nor in the people, nor in 
the scenery, nor in the life, but may combine a little of 
each and something more besides. od this subtle attrac- 
tion, this indefinable charm, which makes us always think 
of Hawaii nei with a stir at the heart caused by a never- 
dying aloha for the sunny, beautiful land, is felt even be- 
fore we set foot on its shores. 

We are conscious of it as we glide through the still blue 
waters into air that grows more balmy and more delicious. 

Hawaii, with its internal fires, home of the volcano; 
Maui, with its extinct crater and its lofty awe-inspirin 
mountain, Haleakala (House of the Sun); and Molokai, 
the leper island, with its long, bleak outline and sad asso- 
ciations, are left behind; Koko Head, the extinct crater 
at the extreme end of the island of Oahu, is passed; slow- 
ly we sail by picturesque Diamond Head, curving its long 
length against the sky, s«-ming, in its majesty of outline, 
its calm stu dignity, ite sturdy demean~~. to hold an 
Honolulu, 

ing at its feet, and at the same time proving a deliglit to 
the heart of Oahu, whose sentinel it is, by its ever-chan- 
ging beauty of tone and color. Past the cocoanut-trees that 
wave along the shores; past Manoa Valley, the home of 
the rainbow; and finally past ‘‘ Naval Row,” with its men- 
of-war anchored in imposing array in the harbor that looks 
far too peaceful and lazy and quiet to need them, except 
for social advantages. And then up to the wharf, near to 
the crowd waiting for the arrival of their favorite ship, 
Australia, Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Hawaiian, 
American, English, French, German—what nationality is 
not represented? 

The white duck suits of the men, the pretty light mus- 
lins of the women stand next to the kimonoof Japan, 
the blue blouse of the coolie, and the holoku of the lei-be- 
decked dusky belles of Hawaii. 


The waves, as they break on the sand, 
Sing Aloha and bid us to land, 


And ‘‘ Aloha,” *‘ Aloha,” ‘‘ Aloha oe,” is shouted from 
the wharf with the same warmth of welcome, whether it 
be in the musical native voice with soft accent or in the 
straightforward American tones that level each syllable 
to a basis of equality. 

And ‘‘ Aloha” is shouted back from the upper and low- 
er decks of the now slowly advancing Australia. 

Nearer and nearer draws the big ship. 

‘* Helloa, Jim, glad to see you back,” calls a stout, good- 
natured-looking man, pushing his way through the crowd. 
** What’s the news?” 

And every ear is strained to catch the latest happenings 
shouted from the hurricane-deck, and everybody seems 
just as good-natured and careless and light-hearted, wheth- 
er it be news political, the latest event in sporting circles 
—upon which there is sure to be many a bet—or some dis- 
aster out in the busy ~ »rld, of whose cares and troubles 
they have been in blissful ignorance since the arrival of 
the last mail. 

The cordial greeting, the hearty grasp of the hand by 
the hospitable resident, his interested flattering concern 
for the stranger, live in the recollection, and follow him, 
with a happy sense of future good, to the hotel where 
broad verandas look out upon algeroba and banana trees, 
luxurious brilliantly flowered vines of magenta, yellow 
and scarlet, and graceful royal palins. 

After dinner a soft native melody lures him into the 
lanai, filled with guests in evening dress. 

The yard, the pavilion, in which the musicians are gath- 
ered, and the verandas are elaborately festooned with 
Japanese lanterns, whose gay lights lend a fairylike aspect 
to the scene; the rays of a moon of tropical splendor filter 
down through the branches of the trees and illuminate the 
people and carriages, assembled in large numbers outside 
the grounds, for the beloved band never fails to attract an 
appreciative audience at the different squares where they 
play on each night of “* full-moon week.” 

‘** Aloha oe, aloha oe,” the refrain of the plaintive air 
comes floating in, and insensibly the chatter on the ve- 
randas dies away, and each oneis animated by his thoughts 
—sad, sweet, gay, retrospective, or speculative. 

** Aloha oe, aloha oe.” Oh, the moonlight, and the melo- 
oy. and the careless mirth, and the soothing softness of 

await net. And then a dance in the lanai to wind up 
the evening. 

The lanat/ What would Honolulu be without its Zanais? 
The meaning of the word is a lean-to; and the original 
lanai was an addition with a slanting roof, covered with 
banana leaves. It has developed. 

‘“‘T am going to build a new house,” said a charming 
if impractical owner of a lot at Waikiki, the beach of 
Honolulu. ‘‘ My lanai will be sixty feet long and forty 
feet broad, and it is going to extend right over the sea, so 
that I can lie in my hammock and look way out over the 
vast expanse of blue waters and see no land between. It 
will be like a glimpse of Venice.” 

‘But what if a kona comes, and the waves wash up 
into your lanai, and the force of the storm undermines its 
props?” suggested a practical friend. 

**Oh, I don’t think it will; it must not, ihat’s all,” said 
this lady of Waikiki, who was born in New England, but 
who had imbibed the spirit of Hawaii, and took more in- 
terest in the light canoe of the bounding surf than in the 
steady and respectable old Mayflower. 

‘*And the bedrooms and your dining-room, how have 
you planned them?” asked Miss Practical. 

‘**Oh, the bedrooms will be around—somewhere.” an- 
swered the lady of Waikiki, vaguely. ‘ And luckily we 
can bathe in the sea—bath-rooms are so expensive; and 
our meals, of course, we will have in the lanaz, out in the 
fresh, beautiful air, and we will never go into the house 
excepting to sleep.” 

Yes, the houses of Hawaii are now built around the 


your founder, 
us here safe. 
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lanais. It is in the lanaé that one lives, and the rest of 
the house makes but little difference. 

The road to Waikiki is a dream of the bicycler's heart. 
From the city of Honolulu to its beach, a distance of five 
miles, the rider has a straight, hard, broad road, upon which 
the dust at the worst and driest of seasons is but light, and 
then a dip in the warm salt water, in which he can stay 


‘for any length of time without danger of chill; or else the 


beautiful shady roads through Kapiolani Park may lure 
him on, for the fresh trade-winds which softly blow 
through the summer months make wheeling a pleasura- 
ble and possible pastime. 

During the winter the south wind, which the natives 
call ‘‘the sick wii. 1,” occasionally takes the place of the 
lovely trade-breezes that the islander looks upon as his 
right. It is then that one feels depressed, languid, unable 
to think or to work or even to plan a pleasure party. It 
is then that the new-comer falls a victim to the ‘‘ boohoo 
fever,” another name for the blues. It is then that the 
striped day mosquito, more vicious than his brother who 
only comes out after dusk, is rampant, and kid gloves 
must be tightly closed in glass jars to prevent their spot- 
ting : it is then that the hair of the girls becomes limp, 
and the desirable “fluff” is not to be attained; it is then 
that appetite fails, and the residents, as they wipe the 

rspiration from their brows, begin to plan a trip to the 

tates, their thoughts turning longingly to the winds and 
fogs of San Francisco. But with the return of the “ trades” 
all this is forgotten, and the days fly away merrily, and, 
alas! all too fast. 

In this pleasure-loving and hospitable land one form of 
entertainment follows another, and enjoyment seems to be 
the aim and object of existence. Dances on the men-of- 
war. picnics to Pearl Harbor, yachting on the Healani 
anu the Eawaii, ’uwaus, moonlight boating and bathing 
parties, dinners, lunches, yea! ev... the ubiquitous ‘‘tea” 
—what form of pleasure-seeking is not known to Hawaii? 
But at Hawaii's ‘‘tea” the ambrosial Kona coffee is 
served, and he who drinks of this coffee of the islands 
forgets all woes, no matter how potent. And to all kinds 
of entertainment, formal or informal, one is bidden by the 
telephone—the telephone of a system complete, perfect, 
and as little inclined to hurry its messages as it ought to 
be consistently with the general order of things. To be 
cut off in the middle of a sentence is an aggravation al- 
most unknown. Love-making, gossip, repartee, politics— 
everything goes through the telephone. Prudence is 
never learned, and everybody confides in ‘‘ Central” as if 
he were a fond parent. 

The /uau is still a popular attraction, and differs little 
from the native feast of former days. Then the viands 
were spread upon the ground, which: was first strewn 
thickly with ¢ leaves; but now, to accommodate our less 
easy style of dress, tables are more often used, although 
the table-cloth is still of t¢ leaves and ferns. 

There are plates, but no knives or forks. This, how- 
ever, disconcerts no one who has ever been to a luau be- 
fore. Each end of the table is graced by a roasted pig, 
and all along the centre there are ohelos, mangoes, ba- 
nanas, and oranges. Among the ferns rest many small 
boiled crabs, making, with the green leaves, a pretty 
combination of color. There are calabashes everywhere, 
some filled with pot, some with the milk and meat of very 
young cocoanuts, and some with koele palau, a pasty sub- 
stance of sweet-potato and grated cocoanut mixed, as ap- 
pons as it is indigestible. Deposited about are man 
mysterious -looking bundles tied up in t& leaves, whic 
keep the contents of lawalu fish or chicken steaming hot, 
and have the added advantage of exciting curiosity as to 
the contents. Lawalu fish or lawalu chicken is delicious. 
It is cooked in an imu, or earthen pit underground, after 
being tied up in ¢é leaves, and thus all the juices and 
flavors are preserved. 

After a few attempts, it will be plain to the foreigner 
that pot, a blue-gray paste made from pounded taro, 
fermented, is an acquired taste, and he may resolve to 
postpone the acquiring, although to be a kamaina (a 
child of the islands) one must like pot, and must learn the 
dexterous twist of the wrist which causes the paste to 
adhere to the finger in a neat compact lump, easily trans- 
ferable to the mouth. 

Eating from the same calabash as one’s neighbor may 
seem a trifle odd, and the snakelike squid is discouraging. 
A dish of pale sickly looking litile shrimps sometimes 
appears. One marvels at their lack of color, and wonders 
if the roseate hue that they should share is all concentrated 
in the crabs; then some of them will move, even squirm, 
and the dread truth will dawn upon one, They are a 
rarity,and much in demand. At the end of the feast 
finger-bowls are passed around, and they are no sinecure. 

Then the Kanaka boys play their irresistible native 
tunes on ukulele, guitar, and taro - patch fiddle, and the 
guests lounge around in hammocks and reclining-chairs, 
with brightly colored, sweet-smelling leis around their 
necks, lazily chatting and laughing, or humming the fa- 
miliar airs as the Kanaka boys accompany their stringed 
instruments with their sweet voices. ionally one of 
the boys, animated by the unrivalled swing and rhythm 
and marked cadence of a favorite hula, may jump u 
from his seat and dance a few steps of the kui, the modi- 
fied form of the dance, while the circle around accentuate 
the time by clapping their hands. 

No Juau is ever given without the decorative lei, it 
may be made of carnations, or the fragrant maile, or gar- 
denias—in fact, any and all flowers can be used in the tei : 
but the lei of roses is seen no more. The beautiful rose- 
gardens of Honolulu are now a matter of memory alone, 
os _ Japanese rose-bug has destroyed all the handsome 

ushies. 

The luau, like all things, comes to an end; and 
then ‘‘ Hawaii Ponoii,” the national hymn, the signal for 
breaking up. Then for light wraps, or often none, and 
the drive home through the delicious evening air, fragrant 
with magnolias and stephanotis, and, for those who live 
at Waikiki, the cooling dip in the sea before bed, and a 
dreamless, refreshing sleep. The luau is dear to the for. 
eigner, but what is it to the natives with their love of 
fish and poi? They will spend a week’s earnings at the 
fish - market, and with their happy carelessness give no 
thought to the morrow. When cholera threatened Hawaii, 
in 1895, there was indeed pilikia among the natives, for 
the harbor and taro patches were poisoned with cholera 
germs, and both fish and poi were tabu. Pilikia expresses 
any phase of trouble, from its most serious and pathetic 
aspect to the momentary disarrangement of a ukulele 
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string; perhaps no other word was coined because all 
troubles are troubles for the moment, and none live in the 
Hawaiian heart. 

A joyous, shiftless, warm-hearted, generous race, if laz 
and untrustworthy withal. The women lounge around, 
making (ts for sale; the men fish and work about the 
wharves—and they hire the Chinese and Japanese to at- 
tend to their household duties. 

The men are stately and well formed, and the carriage 
of the women is the admiration and envy of their white 
sisters. 

They are tall, and would appear too stout in any but 
their Mother Hubbard style of dress, but they hold them- 
selves superbly, and walk with an indesoribable grace, 
holding the train of their holokus well up, disclosing spot- 
less petticoats and their shapely bare brown feet and 
ankles. In spite of their insouciance they are highly su- 
perstitious, and the kahuna can do with them what lie 
will. He possesses the powers of priest and doctor com- 
bined, and has “‘ prayed to death” many a poor Kanaka, 
who simply gives up and fades away when he hears that 
a kahuna has a lock of bis hair and is chanting the mele 
to bring about his end. Pele, the goddess of the volcano, 
may be appeased, and a live pig is often thrown into the 
volcano as an offering to induce her to stop the flow of 
lava, but nothing is ever attempted to divert the fell pur- 
pose of the kahuna. ' 

Kahuna pray to die, mahopepilikia ; no can live; med- 
icine no pet» ae kahuna pau pray, | die!” they will an- 
swer, with calm conviction, to all arguments. 

It is not to be wondered at that the goddess Pele is wor- 
shipped as well as feared by the Kanakas, for who can 
watch the fiery seas of Kilauea and not feel a wonderin 
awe and a recognition of some tremendous majesty oc, 
force and power? que 

Hawaii, with your fountains of molten Java, your wind- 
ing forest of thirty miles of tropical splendor, your pretty 
litle town of Hilo; Maui, with your view of sublime 
beauty from the summit of Haleakala; fertile Kauai, ‘‘ the 
garden island,” with your rice and sugar fields, your beau- 
4iful bay of Hanalei, with its surrounding green hills, and 
your famous ‘‘singing sands” ; and Oahu, with your dainty, 
gay little capital, Honolulu—ah! it is hard to sail away 
and leave your balmy, beautiful, hospitable shores. Hard 
to leave, and made all the harder by the genial, warm- 
hearted, half-merry, half-sorrowful farewells; by the band 
stationed on the wharf playing alternate sad and livel 
airs; by the last offering of the fragrant 4i with whic 
those departing are laden; by the very fact that the whole 
of Honolulu assembles to wish God-speed to the good ship 
about to sail. 

The gong sounds, and the immense crowd on the decks 
seems to melt away and only the passengers are left, look- 
ing like animated flower-gardens as they stand, festooned 
with their floral wreaths, and wave good-by. 

‘* Aloha oe, aloha oe.” ‘*The band boys” seem to throw 
additional pathos into the tender melody. A pretty girl 
loosens a le¢ from the heavy mass around her neck, and 
throws it to a naval officer standing on the edge of the 
dock. ‘‘ Aloha!” she calls, as it falls at his feet, and judg- 
ing by his radiant expression, he attributes to that 
the warmest meaning of which it is capable. ‘‘ Aloha oe, 
aloha oe.” The plaintive strains follow the now fast-re- 
ceding ship. 

The crowd is thinning out on the wharf; up through 
the streets saunter the people by twos and threes; t 
men return to their business, the women drive off in their 
carriages, the naval officers return to their ships or escort 
the girls through the town to tennis, tea, or wherever it 
may be. Honolulu returns to its usual serene tranquillity, 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot, 
until next steamer day. Ricnuarp Hamitton Ports. 


AN ARROGANT MAID. 


Btorp of the Cumberland. 
BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 


‘*Looxs like Marciny Shadoans,” said one of the men 
lounging about the steps of the store at the head of the 
lane. The others, rousing from afternoon lethargy, cast 
speculative eyes up the stony road, between the tall way- 
side weeds of which a figure was rapidly advancing. 

** She ain’t just the kind of person you'd be apt to take 
for some’n else!” remarked the storekeeper, smoothing 
his hair and hastening to roll down his shirt sleeves. 

‘* Well, no,” returned the miller, blowing a dust of flour 
from his hat. ‘ Best-favored girl in the county. A 
little darker complected than I like, and awful prim and 
proud —” He broke off to say, with engaging cordiality: 
‘**T hope you're right well, Miss Marciny. Mighty pretty 
weather we're havin’.”’ . 

The girl to whom he spoke lifted a pair of dark soft 
eyes, and smiled with condescending graciousness us she 
picked her way along. A frilled white sun-bonnet arched 
demurely above the parting of her dense black hair, and 
in the midst of the flapping muslin ruffles her dark, richly 
tinted face was like the golden heart of a colorless rose. 
Holding ber print skirts a little aside, she turned quick! 
into the lane and cast a swift glance toward the school- 
a a gray little structure just beyond her, in a nest of 

ars. 

‘* School's been dismissed half an hour,” she murmured, 
rather nervously. ‘‘I hope I'll find him by himself. I 
don’t reckon he'd be —— anybody in till now—low as 
the sun's getting!” and she looked along the west, which 
was pale with a declining light. A soft amber tone brood- 
ed over everything, touching the blunt spire of the 
church to wan galt end yellowing the slant roofs of the 
village. Here and there between the small old houses 
this chrome tint struck vividly upon a patch of autumn 
corn-field, turning the piles of fodder into heaps of bronze 
armaments. 

A ridge of sunburnt trees and bushes grew at the further 
side of the road. Below this, far down under the tall 
cliff on which the hamlet stood, the Cumberland River 
made way, silent and unseen for its distance and the close 
wood of the cliff’s edge. The tinkle of water that forever 
took the ear came from an underground stream which 
broke from the dark mouth of a little cave just below the 
brow of the bluff. In winter, when mountain currents 
were high, this stream had volume enough to gloss the 
whole cliff-side in a continuous sheet of silver. Now, 
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however, it was just a thread of crystal, tangling the rocks 
in a glittering woof, and catching a glimmer of green from 
the moss and ferns of the moni wooded steep. 

Its murmur was as unimpressive to the villagers as the 
ticking of aclock. Marcivua Shadoans was not aware of 
hearing it at all as she walked up the y lane, passing 
three or four little box houses which crouched by the 
way in weedy yards. An old woman who sat knittin 
in a doorway looked up over her glasses at the sound o 
Marcina’s stiff skirts. 

“Why, howdy?” she said, dropping her work into her 
broad blue lap. ‘‘ Where you travellin’, Marciny? You 
look fresh as a rose just blowed!” 

‘*[’m going up yender to the school-house,” explained 
the girl, pausing. “He hasn’t gone home yet, has he— 
the schoolmaster?” 

** Not yit. He's awful stujous, Marciny. Don’t ever 
go home tell nigh onto early candle-lightin’. For a right 

00d-lookin’ young feller, pink-cheeked and yeller-headed 
ike he is, he sut'n’y do set more store by book-l’arnin’ 
than I ever see ekeled. ‘“Tain’t natchel; and it’s wearin’ 
on him, too. He’s unly ben teachin’ here for two weeks, 
and he’s growed paler and peakeder from day today. I 
was passin’ remarks to Mis’ Calder about it unly yistiddy 
—he boards with her. I told her he needed a good dose 
of quinine. But d’law! she said she wouldn't durs to say 
a word to him. She says— But what was you goin’ to 
see him about, Marciny? Hes Jimmy ben actin’ up agin? 
He’s a awful scourge on schoolmasters, that bey is!” 

Marcina, having taken off her bonnet, fli it round 
by its long strings. ‘‘ Jimmy got sent home this morn- 
ing,” she admitted, while a dee ore -~n mounj°4.te her 
swarthy cheek, wasn't-vad, titbagh. For a boy 
rising twelve, he’s the sweetest disposition | ’most ever 
saw, if he ie my brother. But he’s full of tricks—spirited 
as a young colt. Maw died when he was unly three; Mis’ 
Hite, and paw’s left him to me, and I’ve never had the 
heart to lay a hand on him. Not that he’s needed it! But 
maw would have governed better, maybe. Anyway, the 
new schoolmaster «ion’t understand him, and he's went 
and sent him home, and told him to stay home. And all 
because the pore little soul brought three field-mice to 
school in a box and let’em loose! I’d rather paw wouldn't 
hear of it. He might turn in and peel a rod for Jimmy. 
Men are 80 easy put out! So I’m going to explain things 
to the master, and get him to take Jimmy back. I’ve never 
had no introduction, but I've seen him passing, and he 
looks real pleasant. I £7dw he'll take Jimmy back when 
I’ve explained.” 

She smiled and dimpled, and abstractedly patted a loose 
strand of her glossy hair into a ringlet on her brow. The 
old woman drew in her withered cheeks. 

“* Look-a-here, Marciny,” she quavered. ‘‘ You better 
not take any airs along of you. He’sa terrible uppitty 
young man, Mis’ Calder says. Comes of a mighty fine 
fambly down near Rowena. Mis’ Calder heard from a 
cousin of hers down there that Mr. Henning didn’t aim to 
mix with us folks here any more’n he hed to. His maw 
told Mis’ Calder’s cousin that her son wrote back that 
there was no one in town he keered to ’suciate with, ‘cept 
it’d be the preacher. And that he was just as glad it wns 
so, becuz he aims to study right clost, so’s to git a big 
school in Somerset next year. He ‘lowed Greension was 
just a bridge-over, and he didn’t mind the folks here bein’ 
common kind of folks, without no hankerin’ for readin’ 
matter. I tell you this, Marciny, so’s you won't put your 
foot in it b in’ too up-headed and high-handed in 
dealin’ with him. Better be just as humble as you know 
how.” 

Marcina’s bonnet had fallen from her hand. Stooping 
to reach it,an angry light glinted in her eyes, and she 
bit sharply at the soft redness of her lip. Her nostrils di- 
lated as she glanced toward the school-house, and her vel- 
vety brows met in a stormy black line. 

‘*Humble!” she breathed. *‘ I’m not much used to bein’ 
humble! And when it comes to his ’sociating with such 
poor, common folks as live in this town—well, there’s 
one of em that would scorn to know him! Yes,’m. I’m 

lad you mentioned to me what kind of person he was. 
{wes going to be real polite and pleasant—him being a 
stranger and all that. Now—” She caught her breath 
and menaced the clump of cedars with an ominous eye. 

‘‘Now, Marciny,” expostulated the old woman. But 
Marcina had whisked out of hearing and was majestically 
mounting the school-house steps. 

The schoolmaster was sitting at his desk, with a 
book spread out before him—a k labelled Hlemenis 

. He was not reading it, however. His face 
was buried in his hands, and there was a sort of helpless, 
hopeless laxity in every line of his slight young figure. 
This was his first season of teaching, and he had begun it 
with glowing enthusiasm. He had stated, in a paper 
read before the teachers of Pulaski County, that *‘to di- 
rect the aspirations of youth and shape its pliant fotelli- 
gence was a sacred privilege.” He still believed this, 
but vaguely and uncertainly now, for his theories were 
falling about him like ashes from a crater. 

In the same paper he had contemptuously referred to 
the ferule as *‘the emblem of those barbaric times when 
brute force was thought necessary to the enforcement of 
discipline.” ‘ Whetiver or not he still held by this tenet 
he was even Jess assured, having thrashed the same boy 
six times in two weeks. 

It-was s most distressing experience for Henning. 


That it had been equally distressing for the Shadoans boy 


he was by no means sure, for the Shadoans boy was as 
‘amiable as he was mischievous, and he took his floggings 
with a composure so admirable as to leave the school- 
master in some doubt as to their — As he thought 
the matter over in bitterness of heart, the young man con- 
cluded that his own self-respect was the — that had 
suffered most. He had renounced his principles; that 
was the sting of it. He had given up enlighiened modes 
of correction for the simple system suggesied long ago by 
‘Solomon. It was poor comfort to feel that though, in the 
course of the ages, Solomon had been much cried up as a 

rson of high intelligence, his methods of discipline had 
failed with Jimmy Shadoans as utterly as any of the 
modern means which Henning had tried upon the boy. 

‘“‘T am a miserable failure!” he said to himself. ‘‘i am 
unworthy of my oe unworthy!” He gave 
a groan under cover of his hot hands, and then started at 
the sound of a step hard by. 

His tragic moment seemed to have had a spectator. 
As he lifted his flushed face he saw a young woman 
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standing quite near his desk and surveying him with 
what appeared to be aaa Ses 

‘I’ve come to see you about my brother,” said Mar- 
cina, distantly. don’t think understand him. 
He's the best child in the world if he’s handled _right. 
I judged I'd better explain this to you, so’s he could start 
in school again to-morrow. He'd oughtn't to be losing 
ap 
enning stared. Marcina’s tone was cold and hard. 
She faced him with uplifted head and compressed lips. 


The beauty of her face, with its dark, alien aspect, was - 


such as to make Henning dimly recall what he had read 
of Egypt, and the dusk-eyed daughters of the Nile zar- 
mented in the same dull blue which this girl wore. ar- 
cina had crushed her bonnet into one wrathful hand. Its 
ay trailed limply downward. In this uncertain light 
it might have been a great lotus, with long, pliant stem. 
In the rush of the fancies she evoked Henning thought of 
palm-fringed floods of turbid water, and sweeps of pale 
sand, and piles of antique masonry, and sphinx faces as 
inscrutable as her own, though somewhat calmer. 

“*If it’s all right I'll be going,” said Marcina, a little 
disturbed by the schoolmaster’s silence and the dazed 
his eyes. 

‘If it’s settled about Jimmy. He’s a real forgiving dis- 
position, and don’t bear you any ill will. If you'll just 
tell him you're sorry it happened, and that you'll try to 
understand him better after this, why you won't have 
any trouble with him. I reckon I'll be going. Good- 
evenin’.” 

She nodded frigidly and swished her blue skirts through 
the door. Henning sat 
her modest request as if it was a blade,” he pondered. . 
‘* But what beauty! what—” he fetched up to think out 
some way of receiving Jimmy back without a total and 
final loss of ang b It was not an easy problem. It 
grew less difficult, however, as the dark face of Jimmy's 
sister became more and more definitely a factor in Hen- 
— calculations. 

hen the matter was actually accomplished, and Jim- 
my’s black head once more bobbed restlessly among the 
less alert heads in the school-room, Henning found him- 
self wondering just how soon he might expect to see 
Marcina and receive her thanks for his leniency regard- 
ing Jimmy. He particularly wished to see her again, if 
only to discover that she was infinitely less lovely and 
interesting than his fancy painted her. 

It was with this object that he granted permission to 
the women of the village to hold in the school-room some 
sort of bazar, for the benefit of something or other, into 
which he did nor inquire. Marcina would assuredly be 
present. And Henning had a pleasant sense of expecta- 


tion as he brushed every curl out of his light hair in . 


honor of the occasion, and carefully tied on his blue neck- 
cloth and brushed his long black coat. 

He felt quite contented with himself and life and its 
prospects as he set out and strode along the dark road, up 
which a wintry little wind was whirring. And as he 
hurried along he framed several ingratiating remarks, 
calculated to impress Marcina favorably. 

A low red moon peered confusedly over the cliffs. It 
seemed to give forth no light whatever. About the cedar- 
hedged school-house the darkness was particularly in- 

nse 


**They’d ought to hev a lantern out!” grumbled some 
one, stumbling past Henning in the lane. “ But what 
kin you expect when women runs anything?” 

A streak of _ silver struck outward from an open- 
ing door, and Henning saw that the school-room wore a 
surprisingly gala effect. Eight oil-lamps, hanging in re- 
flectors, picked out ochreous tints in the batiened walls 
and pine floor and low benches. Their rays also bright- 
ened a long table, set forth in heavy glass-ware, and still 
heavier crockery, and brilliant bouquets of paper flowers. 
Numbers of girls in starched white cotton frocks sat se- 
dately about the walls, adapting their goodly. proportions 
to the lowness of the primer-class’s bench. About the 
doorway a throng of young men and boys stood silent 
and apathetic, with hands that hung red and heavy, 
and boots that gave off a weird bluish glow. An odor 
of coffee came from the little cloak-room, in which a 
number of the village matrons could be seen bustling to 
and fro. 

In « corner beyond the teacher's desk a little bower of 
cedar and pink paper roses had been established for the 
sale of lemonade; and as Henning glanced round he saw 
Marcina in the group of girls below this tlowery arch. She 
seemed to be dressed in white. He could see only her 
shoulders and the back of her head. She had her hair in 
a nest of black braids, and a stem of scarlet geranium was 
thrust behind one ear. 

She was open very amiably indeed to the station 

nt from the railway town three miles away. As Hen- 
ning approached, however, this engaging cordiality was 
not extended to him. Marcina nodded coldly, and went 
on conversing with the station agent. Henning felt 
abashed and indignant. He reddened, and turned away 
and sat down beside the preacher's daughter, a very white 
young woman, with eyes that were innocent to the verge 
of blankness. 

‘* It’s the most curious thing I ever knew of—her con- 
duct!” he said to himself. ‘ After I’d.gone out of my 
way totake her brother back into favor! She’sa capricious, 
— creature, whom it would be folly to try to under- 
stand.” 

But though Marcina’s insolent demeanor might be below 
the effort of comprebension, Henning was unable to dis- 
miss the thought of her. No matter how disdainful 
she was, she haunted his perceptions continually. And 
in order to give himself the nai and pleasure of seeing 
her, he laid aside the Elements of Pedagogy more frequent- 


ly than was consistent with high ambitions, and put on | 


the blue tie and long coat and went forth to such social 
gatherings as were likely to include Marcina. 

At these affairs he was a prominent and honored guest, 
much deferred to and sought after by the daughters of 
the village. But Marcina never deferred to him in the 
least. Nor did she simply ignore him. There was a con- 
scious element in her way of avoiding him which did much 
to convinee Henning that she was acting from a natural 
antipathy less than from a sense of resentment. He 
had offended her. That must be it. And hoping to clear 
away whatever dark misunderstanding lay between them, 
he said to her once, at a village dance, ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve 


ing afier ker. She proffered . 
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For Jimmy was quite 


‘this time. They had 
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vexed you in some way.” Marcina regarded him with 
frozen eyelids. 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

‘Oh, because you’re so kind and sweet to every one ex- 
cept me.” He spoke with warmth, and there was a per- 
ceptible tremor in his voice as he added, impulsively: ‘*I 
feel your unkindness more than any one else would, for 

re for you more.” 
‘Marcios’ treed her head swiftly, and he saw a deep 
rose-color rise in her cheeks. 

‘“ Well,” she said, in a deep, unusual tone, ‘‘we cant 

Ip our likes and dislikes.” 
started and paled. Then he drew himself to- 
ecther and squared his chin. 
~ **No,” he said, sadly. *‘ That’s the pity of it.’ oe 

When she glanced up again under her black, thick 
lashes, he had gone away; and after that rural parties saw 
nothing of him. 

November came, ushering in continuous drizzles, which 
toward the end of the month merged into rains. The 
village wore a dark and sodden aspect as the river rose 
and thes thickened in 
the current. The sin- 


’ 


constituted the thor- 
oughfares of Greenston 
lay thick in the red 
mud. The cliff - side 
‘ emerged from its sum- 
mer veiling of green 
and showed a stern and 
awful face behind the 
gray outpour of the 
cave stream, now be- 
ginning to swell with 
winter rains. 

‘‘I ben inside that 
cave as fur as a mile,” 
Jimmy Shadoans _in- 
formed Henning one 
afternoon as they went 
down the lane together. 
‘*‘Me ’n’ Joe Bailey 
walked in along the 
laidge that runs just 
above the water. We 
could of gone further, 
only Joe wanted to 
come out.” 

“Yes?” said Hen- 
ning, absently, thinking 
how much like Mar- 
cina’s Jimmy’s eyes 
were —except, indeed, 
for their expression. 


fond of the master by 
settled their differences 


lon ago; and Henning 
had iscovered that 
there is no government 
equal to the self-gov- 
ernment which a pupil 
can exercise when he 
becomes really affec- 
tionate in his feelings 
for those in command. 
Yes,” said Henning, 
*‘old Joel Hites wus 
saying the other day 
that his father,who was 
the earliest settler here- 
abot, used to tell queer 
tales about that cave— 
something about Span- 
ish buccaueers and bur- 
ied silver and that sort 
of thing. He always 
vowed that there was 
money hid away under 
the ledges above the 
cave stream. All non- 
sense, probably ! — old 
crony lore. Well, here’s 
my domicile, Jimmy. 
Bonjour.” 

The next day but one, 
as Henning was return- 
ing from school, on the 
edge of dusk, with the 
Elements under his arm, 
he saw a woman hurry- 
ing down the lane 
through the stiff wagon 
ruts. She had a shawl 
on her head, but the 
face glimpsing from the 
folds made Henning’s 
heart execute an almost 
painful leap. 

‘‘Tt’s a shame,” she 
burst out, breathlessly, 
‘*to keep a boy in so late as this, without a snack to eat 
since breakfast!—and he’s studied up right clost of late, 
Jimmy has. But you never understood him. You never 
tried—you never—” 

‘‘Are you speaking of Jimmy? I haven’t kept him in. 
He hasn’t been to school to-day at all,” cut in Henning. 

Marcina’s lashes sprung wide. She stared at him al- 
most wildly. Then a flush of shame rose in her dark 
young face. 

‘*Oh,” she murmured, brokenly—‘‘ oh, he never played 
truant before—never ! never!” 

‘‘ Joe Bailey was absent too,” meditated Henning, with 
a troubled air. ‘‘ They’re great chums. I suppose they’re 
together.” He and Marcina were walking along the hard 
roadway side by side. At the gate of the Calder house 
Henning paused. 

‘If I can do anything—” he began. 

Marcina drew the shaw! more closely about her misera- 
ble face. hs You can’t do anything,” she said, going on. 

That night, as the schoolmaster sat over his books, ru- 
minating upon Marcina’s unhappiness, he heard Mrs. 
Calder lumbering up the stairs. 
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“Oh, law me!” she breathlessly in 
his doorway, ** if that Jimmy Shadoans ain't the beatenest 
contrapsion you ever seen! What would you reckon he’s 
ben up to now? I jest heard of it this minute. Seems 
he never got home from school to-day, and Marcina 
thought he might be over to Bailey's. And, lo’n’ behold, 
Joe Bailey was missin’ too. And whilse Marcina and 
Mis’ Bailey stood discussin’ of whar they could of got to, 
why, Joe’s little brother he bu’st out crying, and said he 
knowed but dursn’t tell. He promised to keep his mouth 
shet, he said. But after his maw’d slapped him a right 
smart lick, he blurted out that Joe and Jimmy had went 
explorin’ up the cave stream, and ‘lowed to fetch back a 
hull passel of gold omni, Bo was hid away up there 
some’r’s. And with that Mis’ Bailey and Marcina—well, 
the next I heard was the hull town a-runnin’ to the cave; 
and they tell as the stream’s rose clean over the laidge, 
and—” She was talking to emptiness, for Henning had 
snatched his hat and was running down the stairs. 
Outside it was dark as pitch. Here and there a swiftly 


‘moving lantern dashed its bobbing flame along near the 


“SHE FACED HIM WITH UPLIFTED HEAD AND COMPRESSED LIPS.” 


ground. Sounds of voices rose high and discordant, and 
—_ a@ woman’s cry rung out in a long wailing intona- 
ion. 

Henning parted the bushes above the cave and looked 
down. Among the loose rocks below a crowd of villagers 
stood clamoring and gesticulating. The lantern rays cast 
up their excited faces in strange effects of shadow, and 
defined the dense gloom which lurked about the sheer 
cliff-side, and made an appalling crimson of the gushing 
cascade. The maw of the cave, bearded with wintry vines 
all hoar with froth, yawned darkly below Henning’s feet. 
He could see Mrs. Bailey, sustained by two women, fling- 
ing her arms wildly about her head and wailing. | “Oh 
my boy! my Joey! Oh, he’s gone! I'll never see him no 
more! Qh, don’t you speak no comfort tome! ’Ain’t you 
heard ’em say the laidge is three feet onder water? "Twas 
dry as a bone this mornin’ when I looked in as I drawed 
water fron. the Oh Lord! Oh—” 

“Hesh now, Mis’ Bailey! They’re fetchin’ the boat. 
There — come up the river path with it right now— 
Jones’s skift. Don’t ye take on so. They’ll row right into 
the cave and git the boys out.” 


‘“‘ They’re drownded long ago!” cried Mrs. Bailey. 

The schoolmaster, letting himself down the cliff by 
means of a sapling, caught sight of Marcina crouching 
motionless against the side of the cave. Her dark braids 
dabbled their unbound ends in the water, and her face 
was prone in the sharp wet rocks. Once she lifted it 
wildly, and Henning was terrified at its grayness, its 
drawn lips and set eyes. 

‘*Tf there was unly more men here!” cried some one. 
And Henning remembered that, in consequence of an ex- 
pected rise in the Cumberland, most of the men of the 
town were away working on the booms at the head-waters. 
Those who remained came presently into sight, carryin 
a light skiff up the steny path. The storekeeper’s he 
rose first into view; and as he set down his end of the 
boat, his mother rushed upon him: | 

‘You ain’t goin’ to row that boat, Abel—the oniest bo 
I got, and me a widder! Them boys is past he’p. There's 
three foot of tide over the driest spot in the cave. No 
one knows what whirlpools and water-spouts is in that 
awful place. No,Abel! You ain’t goin’ to resk your life!” 

lief go—” 
began the miller; but 
his wife sbrieked and 
clasped him. 

‘* You got four little 
children, Hiram! Let 
them go as hain’t no 
fambly. There’s Mr. 
Henning taking off his 
coat now—and John 
Marks.” 

‘** We got no one but 
ourselves to think of,” 
said Marks. ‘‘ Alto- 
gether now!” They 
heaved the boat over 
the rocky lip of the 
eave and into the water. 

Henning, with the 

oars in his hand,stepped 

up after it, past the wet, 
shelving rock on which 
Marcina knelt. She had 
risen, and as Henning 
neared her she stag- 
gered forward and 
caught at his sleeve 
with stiff fingers. 

‘* Wait!” she panted, 
in a piteous kind of 
whisper. ‘‘Oh,wait till 
I tell you—till I tell 
you—” 

**When I come back,” 
said Henning. 

But she cried out: 
‘*When you— Oh, you 
may never come back 
—that. black dreadful 
place! And I’ve been 
so mean to you—so— 
But I want you to know 
I've only been putting 
iton. It’s hurt me like 
death every time I’ve 
= you a sharp word. 

or I—yes, l’ve cared— 

I’ve loved you! Yes, 

in spite of your saying 

there was no one here 
you wanted to ’sociate 
with. And the more 

I’ve loved you, the 

worse I’ve remembered 

what you said—” Her 
voice was only half au- 
dible in the roar of the 
water and the loud 
tones of the throng. 

But its faintest mur- 

mur bore straight to 

Henning’s heart. 

Marcina! If 
ever I said anything 
80 foolish it was before 
I had seen you. And 
since then— But Marks 
has the oars set. I must 
go—" 

She gave a faint sob, 
and tried to take her 
clinging bands from his 
arm, and failed, and so 
laid her forlorn fair 
face upon them and 
wept outright. Hen- 
ning looked around to 
summon some woman 
to his aid. But a new 

disturbance had arisen 
in the crowd. A cry 

rang up. And from the 
press of the throng a dark little figure leaped toward the 
schoolmaster and Marcina, crying out: ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter with her? What you doin’ to my sister to make her 
cry so? Marciny, I’m here—” 

Marcina turned. Henning had caught the boy by the 
shoulder in a grasp like iron. 

“It’s you? What in the name of— We were just going 

up the cave stream to look for you. Where did you come 
from? How—what—” 
_ “*We'ain’t been near the cave,” said Jimmy, smothered 
in his sister’s arms. ‘' We aimed to, but we met a feller 
that offered us a job of catchin’ staves down in the shal- 
lows—the tide’s sweepin’ ’em out of the boom by hun- 
dreds. So we went and rowed down there in Joe's dug- 
out. We ‘lowed we could splore the cave any day; but 
tain’t often you git a job at catchin’ staves.” 

‘*Oh, Jimmy! what torment I owe you!” cried Marcina, 
between two hugs. And lifting her brimming eyes to 
en she added, ‘‘I’m going to ask you to punish 

im. 


‘IT can’t do it, Marcina,” cried Henning. ‘I owe the 
scapegrace too much happiness.” 
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‘ 
THE YUKON NEAR SALMON RIVER. | A TYPICAL PLACER CLAIM, SHOWING CUT, SLUICEWAY 
CLAIM. AND TAILINGS. 
MINERS IN CAMP NEAR LAKE BENNET. BOATS AT THE HEAD OF LAKE LABARGE, 
From Photograph taken last Spring. Ice good on Labarge two Weeks after it breaks in the Lewis River. 
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-TRAIN ABOUT TO LEAVE DYEA. STEAMER “ALICE” LEAVING CIRCLE CITY, JULY, 


THE GOLD DISCOVERIES IN ‘THE KLONDIKE, NORTHWEST TERRITORY.—From Puotocrapus By F. D. van WaGENEN.—[See Pace 790.) 
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THE KLONDIKE MINING-CAMP. 


San FRanorsoo. 


Tre romance of the gold-hunters in California in 1849, 
or of the finders of millions on millions of gold and silver 
in the Comstock Lode of Nevada twenty years later, is 
surpassed by the stories of the lucky men who during the 
last two weeks have arrived at San Francisco and Seattle 
with thousands of dollarsin nuggets and gold-dust, washed 
out from the fabulously rich placers of the Klondike dis- 
trict in Alaska. In California pioneer days men crossed 
the plains in great caravans, the a occupying three 
months. Peril there was from Indians, and from snow 
and cold in the fall, should an expedition be belated ; but 
the Donner party, which was snow-bound near the sum- 
mit of the Sierras, and some of the survivors of which in- 
dulged in cannibalism, was the only large party that met 
great disaster. The Alaska trip, on the other hand, is full 
of danger from starvation, exposure, and a climate that is 
often deadly to the strongest men. Not one of the re- 
turned mivers with whom I have talked in the last few 
days attempted to minimize these dangers. All unite in 
saying that the risks, the hardships, the fearful cold of 
winter, and the equally fearful humid heat of the short, 
fierce summer cannot be exaggerated. In winter the 
mercury frequently falls to 70 degrees below zero, Falren- 
heit, while in summer the snow melts in a week, the mer- 
cury jumps to 95 degrees in the shade, clouds of steam rise 
from the thawing earth, and swarms of huge mosquitoes 
and gnats settle upon every living creature. Many men 
who can endure the dry cold of winter are permanent] 
invalided by the moist heatof summer. What makes this 
enervating air more fatal to health is the enormous surface 
of water that is exposed to the fierce sunlight. The air is 
dense with vapor, and the slightest exertion produces ex- 
treme lassitude. It is then, also, that the monotony of the 
diet of bacon and beans has an evil effect on the constilu- 


tion.: 

The Klondike River, on which the new placers were dis- 
covered, is in the British Northwest Territory, two thou- 
sand miles almost directly east of St. Michael. It is fifty- 
two miles from Forty Mile Post, which is the nearest 
large station. From Juneau it is six hundred and fifty 
miles in a northwest course. Dawson, the headquarters 
of the new diggings, is at the mg of the Klondike and 
Yukon rivers. The population last June in Dawson was 
1 


The discovery of this new northern bonanza was an ac- 
cident, as mining discoveries usually are. An old Yukon 
miner, George Cormac, who had lived for twenty years 
under the arctic circle, and who had made little money 
in all this time, went up to the confluence of the Klon- 
dike and Yukon rivers to fish for salmon, which usually 
ryn in large quantities in the Yukon River at that point 
at the end of spring. He arrived at the place in June, 
1896. The salmon did not run, and hence he had recourse 
to prospecting in the creeks that empty into the Klondike 
a few miles above its mouth. He knew that this territory 
had been prospected by experts, and that their decision 
was that there was no gold in paying quantities north of 
the Yukon, and y in the British possessions, where 
he then was. 

He travelled up the Klondike three miles, then made his 
way through tangled thickets up a little stream with pre- 
cipitous sides. e had two Indians with him, andi the 
three set to work to prospect in the primitive Yukon 
fashion—that is, they cut wood, set fires every night on 
the ground to thaw out the frozen gravel, and each day 
dugout of the prospect hole the loose earth which was 
thawed down not over twelve inches by the fire. In this 
way, in about ten days, they reached bed-rock at a depth 
of fifteen feet, when Cormac was astonished to pan out 

from the loose dirt near bed-rock from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars in:coarse gold to the pan. By this time his 
‘provisions were nearly exhausted, so he sent an Indian to 

orty Mile Post, fifty-two miles away, for supplies, he re- 

maining on the ground to prospect further. He also sent 
a note to several of his friends in Forty Mile Post, telling 
them of his discoveries. -Several men responded and came 
up, took up claims, and began to prospect ; but it was not 
until nearly three months had passed before any one came 
in with an adequate supply of provisions, and with tools 
to work the claims properly. These men soon took out 
several thousand dollars’ worth of gold-dust, and it was 
the return of two of this party to Forty Mile Post, late in 
the fall, which led to the unprecedented gold rush to this 
little camp. Not fifty able-bodied men out of a popula- 
tion of 1500 were left in the camp three days after this 
gold-dust was brouglit in. 

With the mercury 58 degrees below zero, with snow cov- 
ering the ground in every direction, the party packed 
their household goods on sledges, and with dogs and by 
hand they pulled these sledges over the ice of the Yukon 
and oyer the snowy fields until they reached the junction 
of the Klondike and Yukon rivers, where there was a small 
settlement gathered around a little saw-mill operated by 
Joe Ladue, one of the old Alaska Company’s traders. The 

rty pushed on to the creek where Cormac had made his 

ig discovery, and which they promptly named Bonanza 

Creek. This and the neighboring creek, called El Dorado, 

were promptly staked out in claim, and work was begun 

immediately. At first, in the delirium of this gold excite- 
ment, there was a prospect of fatal quarrels over the loca- 
tion and the extent of the claims which each man could 
take up. but luckily the Northwest Territory official sur- 
veyor, William Ogilvie, was on the ground, and his sug- 
gestion to resurvey the two creeks and to give each man 
the allotted space under the British mining laws was ac- 
cepted. He promptly surveyed the territory, and each 
claimant received 500 linear feet, extending across the 
width of the creek. In this way some men obtained claims 

1000 feet wide, but the great majority received allotments 

about 600 feet wide. 

The news of the extraordinary find spread with great 
rapidity down the Yukon, and in a few weeks most of the 
old mining-camps for 1000 miles down the river were par- 
tially abandoned, and the few people who had been work- 
ing in mines that paid from $5 to $20 a day arrived at the 
new bonanza. Aro Ladue’s old mill sprang up a town 
of tents and shanties, which Ladue named Dawson, in honor 
of the original British surveyor who mapped out all this 
far northern territory. The Alaska Commercial Company 
sent in all the provisions that it could gather up from 
its stations, but most of this food did not reach the camp 
until the following spring. There would have been actual 
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famine in this little remote mining district had not one 
man had the foresight to bring in food. This was Clar- 
ence Berry, a young farmer from Fresno County, Califor- 
nia, who had mining with indifferent success on the 
Yukon for two years. Luckily he had $2000 worth of 
provisions when the news came of Cormac’s rich strike, 
and be added to this another $1000 worth, which he 
bought at Forty Mile Post. With this large supply he 
was enabled to keep alive the 500 or 600 men who were 
working in the camp until the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany was enabled to bring in further supplies. No one 
had any money, so Berry sold his goods on credit, taking 
in part payment shares in sixteen different mines on the 
creek. To this way he was enabled to help out his com- 
panions and at the same time to acquire interest in these 
mines, which in another season will make him more than 
a millionaire. 

The curious feature of the development of this camp is 
that it should have remained for six months unvisited ex- 
cept by men already on the Yukon. As early as last 
January, William Ogilvie’s official reports of the extraor- 
dinary richness of the pay dirt in these claims reached Ot- 
tawa. Because O ilvie was a surveyor and not a miner, 
all the experts in Canada as well as in this country pro- 
nounced his reports wildly exaggerated. Even as late as 
last March reports also came out to Juneau, brought by 
William Carr, the regular mail-carrier, and these also were 
discredited by the great majority of mining men in Alaska 
and in this country. It was not until spring opened and 
men returned with sacks and cans of gold-dust as practical 
proof of the richness of this district that the rush actually 
began. Then every steamer to the north from Seattle and 
Victoria was crowded, and every one who could leave Ju- 
neau or St. Michael took an outfit of provisions and started 
for the camp. 

The great excitement, however, did not reach the Pa- 
cific coast until July 14, when forty miners arrived at 
San Francisco on the steamer ior, bringing with 
them nearly a half-million dollars in gold-dust and gold 
nuggets. These men had been in the Yukon district for 
various periods extending from ten years toa single twelve- 
month. They represented every trade and occupation, and 
the amounts that they brought down varied from $5000 
to $180,000. Tu one at a distance it seems like a fairy tale 
to hear of men who had been mining for several years and 
making no more than their board suddenly enriched in 
five or six months with fortunes sufficient to lust them the 
remainder of their lives. Every one who read the first re- 
ports brought by these miners fancied that there was wild 
exaggeration in their tales. But I have talked with a 
dozen of these men, and all have told substantially the 
same story. They do not minimize the hardships or the 
trials which they had to undergo, nor do they say that 
every one who goes to the Yukon will return with a for- 
tune. But pee A all agree that. since the great ag | 
of gold in California by Marshall, near Sutter's Mill, 
and the rush which followed ‘that discovery, there has 


been no mining discovery in the world which promised . 
such liberal Alaskan gold- 


‘Teturns to the poor. man as titis 


One returning prospector, J. O. Hestwoorl, of Seattle, 
told, to my mind, the most remarkable story of all these 
rospectors. He had mined on the Yukon for three years. 
The first year he contracted the s¢turvy from living exclu- 
sively on salt pork and beans, and wus brought out of the 
territory almost in a dying cogdition. With spirit unim- 
paired he returned the next season, but his claims — 
out only a meagre living. Then he returned to California 
and delivered a series of lectures through the State on 
the resources and the wonders of Alaska, illustrated with 
stereopticon views. In this way he made enough money 
to furnish him an outfit, and he was at Glacier Creek near 
the Klondike when the news of.the discovery came. He 
promptly packed up his belongings,and wasamong the first 
to reach the new camp. He took up a claim, but the pros- 
ts did not please him, and as others were disappointed 
n sinking their first shafts, he abandoned the camp and 
started down the river. His boat broke down, and he was 
compelled to return on foot to the new mining district. 
By this time pans of dirt ranging from $500 down to $125 
had been found in several claims, and he at once proceeded 
to develop his a ape . He worked throughout the sea- 
son, hiring a couple of'men to help him. 

The processes of mining, as described by him, are prob- 
ably the crudest known to the world. On the banks of 
these creeks miners dig a prospect hole, ranging from fif- 
teen to twenty-five feet deep, until they reach the pay dirt 
and bed-rock. These prospect holes, as I have said, are 
sunk laboriously by thawing out the frozen gravel. Each 
night a big fire is built, and it is permitted to burn until 
the next morning. Then the thawed-out gravel is shov- 
elled out and thrown into large heaps on the bank. When 
the shaft is sunk to a depth of about six feet a rude 
windlass is rigged up, and the dirt is brought to the sur- 
face in buckets. No attempt is made to wash out this 
half-frozen dirt until the next spring. When the miner 
reaches bed-rock he works along underneath what is 
called the pay streak. This streak averages all the way 
from one foot to three feet in width, and the nuggets and 
gold-dust are found in a tenacious blue clay, precisely as 
the best gold was found in the early placers in California. 

The richness of this pay dirt may be appreciated when 
it is said that Mrs. Clarence Berry, the wife of the man 
who made the richest clean-up in the camp, was accus- 
tomed to visit the dump of dirt at her husband's claim 
every day, and with a — stick to disintegrate some of 
these half-frozen clods of dirt which showed traces of yel- 
low metal. In this-way she actually picked out by band 
during three-months nearly $8000 in nuggets. One of 
these nuggets that she obtained from a frozen clod is 
valued at $250, and resembles in shape and size a medium. 
sized potato. 

When the spring came, and the water rushed down 
through the creeks, the miners were all prepared to take 
advantage of it. They had built sluices of the most prim- 
itive style, but although they had no quicksilver, they 
were enabled to save the greater part of their gold because 
of its weight. In the sluices, at distances of six inches, 
they built little riffles of wood, which caught the gold as 
the water brought the mingled earth and metal down 
through the sluice, Mr. Hestwood estimates that they 
suved ninety per cent. of all the gold in the earth. An- 
other remarkable feature is that this pay dirt, laboriously 
thrown up on the banks of the creek during six montlis 
of the bard winter, was all sluiced out within two weeks. 
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The clean-up, as miners call it, of the claims on the Bo- 
nanza and El Dorado creeks averaged $5000 and upwards, 
It is an equally remarkable fact that not a single miner 
of the 300 who staked out claims on Bonanza Creek drew 
a blank.. Every ove had at least $5000 in gold-dust at the 
end of the season. 

It would require columns to give any adequate descrip- 
tion of the exceptional features of this mining-camp un- 
der the arctic circle. Everything is of the crudest de- 
scription. Material, tools, and all supplies are extremely 
costly, far beyond the cost even in such remote desert 
camps as Coolgardie in Australia. During the winter 
flour sold at a hundred pounds, bacon sold at from 50 
cents to a dollar a pound. ed fruit, which is absolute. 
ly ape in the miner’s dietary, sold at a dollar a 

und. Rubber boots were quoted at $25 a pair. Mack- 
naw jackets were $25 each. Board of the rudest kind 
was $3 a day. Miners’ wages were $15 a day for ten 
hours’ work, or $1 50 an hour forshorter time. The men 
lived in rude log huts, plastered over the top and cliinked 
between the logs at the sides with moss. They heated 
these cabins with sheet-iron stoves which are prepared 
expressly for the Alaskan trade. They dressed in heavy 
flannels, with outer clothing of bear-skin and wolf-skin. 
They were enabled to work out-doors throughout the win- 
ter, except when the mercury fell below —60°, but they 
were forced to take great precautions to guard against 
perspiration, as any moisture on the exposed skin led to 
dungerous frost-bites. 

hen the spring came they suffered even greater hard- 
ships than in the winter, for the sudden heat was terri- 
bly enervating, and the clouds of mosquitoes and gnats 
made lifé a burden. No portion of the face could be ex- 
— without attacks from these pests. It is the humid 
eat of the Mississippi Valley which comes suddenly upon 
this arctic region as soon as the snow melts. This hu- 
midity is due mainly to the Jarge bodies of water which 
lie in every direction. Every creek, river, and lake is 
filled with muddy water from the melting snow, and the 
powerful rays of a torrid sun fill the air with vapor, 
which is deadly to all except the strongest persons. From 
the talks that t have had with the returned miners, I think 
a recent statement of Dr. Willis Everett, of Seattle, is not 
exaggerated. He made a topographical survey of the 
Klondike district for the government, and he says, ‘‘I 
have yet to see a man who has remained in that country 
for two years and retained his health.” 

Of course all warnings in regard to the dangers and 
hardships of this life in Alaskan mining regions will have 
little weight with young and vigorous men who contract 
the gold fever. The prospect is now that next spring will 
see a gold rush into this far northern land which has never 
been paralleled in the history of the world. The two 
transportation companies are making great preparations 
for this expected rush, and there will no doubt be pro- 
visions and other supplies at this new mining-camp next 
summer sufficient for 40,000 or 50,000 people. The two 
routes are radically distinct. One is by steamer from San 
Francisco or Seattle to St. Michael, and from that port by 
flat-bottomed river steamers up the Yukon. This trip 
consumes forty days. The other route is by steamer from 
San Francisco or Seattle to Juneau ; from Juneau by 
small steamers to Dyea, and from that point by land over 
— Pass ; then by lakes and small rivers to the 

on.. 

This trip consumes about thirty days, and is extremely 
severe and very dangerous if taken too early in the 
spring or too Jate in the fall. Over this route, however, 
three-quarters of those who go into the Alaskan fields will 
travel, as it is far cheaper, and one is enabled to take a 
more liberal outfit than by the sea route. 

From a private letter I have gained the information that 
when the steamer jor returns from her next trip 
from St. Michael she will bring in the remainder of the 
miners who have decided to return to civilization for the 
winter, The steamer will also bring between five and six 
millions in gold-dust and ~——. 
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' ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 
Tacoma, 


Tur gold nuggets brought down from the Klondike by 
the sixty-eight miners who arrived by the steamer Port- 
land on the 17th have this noteworthy characteristic, 
which all old miners remark at once—they are rough, 
and some of them have jagged edges. ‘*They haven't 
come far,” these old miners say; ‘‘ the mother lode is not 
fur from where they were found.” This seems probable, 
for they were all found in two small tributaries of the 
Klondike which these miners themselves have named 
Bonanza and El Dorado creeks. The first ‘‘ strike” was 
made on Bonanza Creek, and when fifty-one claims five 
hundred feet square had been located on it, so much of 
it was taken that those who had not been lucky enough 
to secure a claim before these were taken thought what 
was left was not worth taking, and so went on to the 
next tributary above. 

There were three in the first party that explored El Do- 
rado Creek. Clarence Berry, who first struck gold on 
the Bonanza, seems to have been alone. But when the 
news of his marvellous find reached Circle City, three 
hundred miles down the Yukon, the rush in his direction 
was immediate. Some walked the whole three hundred 
miles, others went by the usual mode of travel for those 
who have the means, which is by boats propelled by 
poles. The next boats of the two trading companies that 
ply up and down the river as far as the confluence of the 

elly, which is 1850 miles from the deltas, brought new 
recruitments. When the new arrivals found their prede- 
cessors Poe to boos dirt that yielded all the way from a 
few dollars to per pan, all of course wanted claims, 
and the supply on Bonanza Creek was soon taken. f 

The claims*on both creeks appear to be equally and’ 
fabulously rich. Over ten thousand dollars bas been 
taken out from a single ‘‘ box-length,” which is 12x15 
feet in size, and is 80 named because a length of sluicing is 
twelve feet, and a miner can shovel dirt into it from an 
area seven and a half feet wide on either side. The rich 
ground is found at hed-rock, as it always is in placer 
and found that yielded over 

in coarse gold. ngle pans of grave uentl 
yield $100 to $200, and one out $800! 
ally this rich gravel lies in a narrow streak, and the 
streak is followed from one box-length to another. 
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Whether more than one streak will be found 
oo avy claim is not told yet, as develop- 
ment not gone far enough. Berry, the 
first locator on the Bonanza, who is am 
the returned milliouaires, has only worked 
130 box-lengths on his claim, and he has 
brought down $130,000—$1000 to the box- 
length as far as he has gone. 

I have said that all the miners who have 
made this wonderful find, or profited by it, 
are tenderfeet. A few incidents which oc- 
curred at the dock when the steamer landed, 
or shortly after, will show how thoroughly 
this is true. Nils Anderson, of Seattle, bor- 
rowed $300 from an acquaintance in the sum- 
mer of 1895 to go to the Yukon. He left a 
wife not very well provided for to take care 
of herself and several small children. This 
she did successfully, and paid the interest 
on the $300 besides. She was at the wharf 
to see the steamer arrive, knowing nothing 
of the good fortune awaiting her except 
from rumor, which said that the returning 
gokl-hunters had “struck it rich.” Sbe 
certainly had reason to hope this was true, 
and that her husband had had some share 
of good fortune. One of the first to come 
down the plank after the ship had been 
made fast was Anderson. He carried a stout 
and very heavy bag in either hand, and just 
behind bim was a friend with two more. 
These bags and Mrs, Anderson were put 
into a waiting hack and the party drove 
home. The bags contained something over 
$112,000. 

Another of the argonauts, also a Swede, 
carried his dust, as many did, to the express 
office. He wanted to send it ‘to the gov- 


ernment at San Francisco.” Asked if he™ 


knew how much he had, he said: ‘‘I tank I 
have twenty tousand five huner dollar.” 
When his sack was put on the scale the 
clerk told him he had nearer $42,500, and his 
eye brightened at the news. When asked 
if he would have a receipt for the value, 
or by weight, he said he would take it by 
weight. 

A boy not over seventeen took his mug 
gets to a bank, sold them for over $7000, 
and took the first train for Portland. He 
said he owned a claim and could get all the 
money he would ever want out of it. He 
was not going to return, however, until 
What he had brought down was all spent. 
This promised not to take him long, as he 
bought a box of cigars for the crowd to 
whom he told his story, and on the train he 
bought all the newspapers the newsboy had 
that mentioned his name, and distributed 
them among the passengers. 

Four days after the steamer arrived a col- 
ored woman took $17,300 to a bank and 
opened an account, after taking $500 in 
cash. She said the A ld had been brought 
down by ber husband, who was going back 
as soon as he could, and she would go with 


him. 

William Stanley, of Anacortes, left his 
wife only $20 when he went north two 
ears ago. Since then she has supported 
herself by her own work, sometimes by pick- 
ing blackberries in the woods. As soon as 
he could reach the telegraph office after 
landing he wired her the welcome news that 
he had brought back $90,000. 

That the new fields are as rich as these 
miners say there can be nodoubt. They pre- 
sent incontestable proof of it in the form of 
nuggets that vary in size from a pin-head to 
a $5 gold piece, with occasional ones that 
are much larger. If there is finer gold in 
the gravel, they have not taken pains to 
save it, 

How extensive these placers may be no- 
body can yet tell. Their full limit may have 
been reached, but this is not probable, for 
good claims have been worked for four or 
five years past on Miller Creck, a tributary 
of Sixty Mile Creek, which comes into the 
Yukon about as far above the Klondike as 
Forty Mile Creek does below. There are 
good claims on other tributaries of the great 
river in this neighborhood, so that the field 
promises to be an extensive one. But if 
there are no more exceedingly rich claims 
than those already located, these will yield 
an immense sum. Those who have come 
back say that those who have remained have 
more gold already secured, several times 
over, than they brought away, but its own- 
ers do not intend to bring it out until they 
have secured more. 

Governor MacIntosh, of the Northwest 
Terrivwory, now on his way home to Regina, 
believes that the Klondike is richer than the 
Caribou proved to be, and $25,000,000 in 
coarse gold were taken years ago from the 
bed of Williams Creek alove in that dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Van Wagenen of Seattle, like Colonel 
Carr, » lawver by profession, has twice made 
the trip od Dyea. The mountain range to 
be crossed is about 4000 feet high. Goods 
are still packed over it with difficulty. The 
descent of the river is made on rafts or 
in boats, each argonaut constructing his 
own. There are two points between the 
point of departure and the Klondike where 
the passage is difficult, and even dangerous, 
because of rocks and rapids. At one a port- 
age of about seven hundred feet is always 
made. The remainder of the way is smooth 
sailing when the river is not too full or too 
shallow. 

It is reported that wintering in Alaska is 
not as unpleasant as might sup 1. 
The long nights are depressing, but the air 
is bracing, and one feels always full of x 
and ready to uudertake any enterprise. The 
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temperature frequently ranges below —40° 
sometimes below —60°. Prospecting is done 
only in summer ; mining in winter. 

In its upper part the Yukon runs through 
& mountainous country, and all its tributa- 
ries flow into it through narrow and tortuous 
valleys. Below Circle City it is a broad 
flowing stream, with a wide and marshy 
valley. Some of its tributaries in this part 
enter it through valleys of considerable 
width. Steamers with flat bottoms and 
shallow draught ascend it for perhaps five 
hundred miles above the Klondike. Navi- 
= of it closes early in October and opens 

te 


in May. As the head-waters are much | 


farther south than the mouth, the break-up 
— in the upper river and tributaries, 

the ice packs and crushes its way tow- 
ard the deltas. 

The few river boats are wary of being 
caught on the way by an early freeze, as 
that would mean certain destruction when 
the break-up comes in the spring. 

C. A. 


AUGUST. 


DvuLL, dozy days when life is in a swoon, 
And spring’s quick pulse is of glad hours 
gone by; 


Where, after nightfall, the broad harvest- o 


moou 
With mellow light beams from the tran- 
quil sky— 
Stirred only by the whippoorwill’s late 
cry; 
When lake and runnel—O, so mildly — 
meet; 
And to the shade we turn from dust and 
heat, 
Forgetting all of June’s rich riotry. 


How like the midway mile-post of our 
life 
Are all these shows—August’s environ- 
ment; 
The stilling of the billows of high sees 
Whereon flotillas move, and argosies 
Sail calmly by, now placidly content— 
Perhaps to symbol this was August 


Jort, BENTon. 


feeding ious and digestible food. The 
y The 
successful of all infant foods.—{ Adv.] 


TO Moruers.—Marus. W InsLow’s SOOTHING 

c 80 
Cures wid colle, the best Femedy for 


You know Dr. Srecert’s ANcostura Birrzexs is 
the only genuine—don’t be deceived.—{ Adv.) 


(Drawn from life expressly for Sozodont.] 


Did you ever stop to consider the grateful fragrance of Sozodont, 
and the refreshing sensation it produces in the mouth, the sense 
of coolness and cleanliness, these warm vacation days ? Aftera 
spin, Sozodont is almost indispensable. 7 


A sample for three cents, if you mention Harper’s Address P.O. Box 247, New York. 
HALL, & RUCKEL, Proprietors - - = - «= «= #=\New York and London. 
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SHAVING FAMOUS 


zs ., 40c. Exquisite also for Toilet. Trial Cake for ac. stamp. 


TIVICE for the TEETH. 95 cents 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 
Oh! the luxury of it. 
Nothing else makes 
the skin so _ soft 
and beautiful. To 
wash or bathe with 
Pears’ Soap is the 
acme of comfort and 
cleanliness. But-—be 


sure you get Pears. 


Economical — wears to 
the thinness of a wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 

Pears’ (the origina Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere—U sed everywhere. 


OKER’S BITTER 


moter of . 
Ask your Grocer, Dealer, 
or 


A lasting 
scent of rare 
and Deli 
Has all the true odor 
fresh natural Violets. 
YA sunc anv cer 4711 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK.U.S.AGENTS 
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Knitted to the Shape of the Human Foot. 
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INDIANS POLING BOAT ON FORTY MILE CREEK 


THE EXODUS FROM FORTY MILE POST TO THE KLONDIKE. 
WITH PROVISIONS FOR THE MINERS. 


One of the must remarkable Mining Rushes on Record. 


by Taber. 
INDIANS EMPLOYED ON THE CHILKOOT PASS ROUTE. TYPICAL MINERS AND THEIR RAFTS ON THE YUKON. 
Children carry from Twenty to Fifty Pounds, and the Doge Twenty-five Pounds. Photographed while making their Way to the Klondike early last Spring. 


MINERS WITH THEIR BOATS Rt ce een LABARGE ON THE WAY TO VIEW OF FORTY MILE POST FROM THE NORTH SIDE OF FORTY MILE CREEK 
Indian Mission in the Dirtance. 


~ wally 


TOWN OF JUNEAU, THE STARTING-PLACE FOR THE CHILKOOT PASS ROUTE.—Puorograruxp sy Taser. 


THE GOLD DISCOVERIES IN THE KLONDIKE, NORTHWEST TERRITORY.—[Ske Pace 790.) 
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‘THE FEATURE OF THE PRESENT POLO SEASON is the un- 
exampled improvement of the second and third class 
players. Perhaps the dependency upon these classes, in a 
majority of the tournaments, for ar sport of the 


meeting has to a degree emphasi their improvement, 
but that does not change the fact that the betterment of 
their skill is decided and material. And no section has 

rovided more evidence to support this statement than 
Philadelphia. Hitherto teams have journeyed to Philadel- 
phia’s annual tournaments with almost certain conviction 
of victory; they may have even done so this year, but the 
same confidence is not likely to be enjoyed on another 
trip Philadelphiawards, There has indeed been a veri- 
table polo boom this summer roundabout Philadelphia, 
and we are glad to see their sportsmanship in persistently 
sticking to the game, despite repeated defeat, finally and 
substantially rewarded. ngarten came near befouling 
that clean sportsmanly record by introducing some of the 
manner of play he occasionally employed while a member 
of the University of Pennsylvania football eleven. But 
the Association promptly fined him, and would have sus- 
pended him from play for the year, only that a strong ap- 
peal for clemency was entered in his behalf. -— 

1 make this statement with deliberation, for the 
purpose of warning polo recruits that they ngt be 
permitted to introduce ey tactics into a~game 
which has always been played in a clean, sportsmanly 
manner. 


THE CHIEF REASON PHILADELPHIA LAGGED in polo de- 
velopment was accounted for by there being only one 
team, that of the Country Club, and but a few men who 


IN THE GAME. 


practised steadily. With the organization last year of 
the Devon Club, a rival and a considerable number of 
new players were put into the field. Devon may be said 
to have awakened Philadelphia to the possibilities of the 
game, and though the greater number of the season’s hon- 
ors have been won by the Country Club, Devon has had 
its fair share, and revealed splendid team-play. Added 
to sudden activity was an exceedingly low — on the 
handicap list, which also had its influence in the early 
season successes of the Philadelphia clubs. The last re- 
vision of the handicap raises about every member of the 
Philadelphia teams. In the Devon Club, Snowden is 
raised from 2 to 4 goals; Kendrick, from 3 to 4; Zeilin, 
from 0to1. In the Philadelphia Country Club, Groome 
and McKean raised from 1 to 2; Strawbridge and Smith, 
1 to 8; Lippincott, 1 to 4; J. F. McFadden, Rosengarten, 
and Kennedy, 2 to 3; and George McFadden, from 0 to 3. 

A study of the new handicap and the résumé of the sea- 
son’s tournaments is sufficiently convincing of Philadel- 
phia’s great improvement in the game. 

The Philadelphia Country Club has won the Alden, As- 
sociation, Blizzard, and Morrell Cups, and Devon has won 
the Meadow Brook Cup. 


NOWHERE ELSE IS THE IMPROVEMENT in play so mark- 
ed, but around Boston (Dedham and Myopia) it has been 
considerable. Dedham, in fact, is playing one of the 
most systematic team games seen this year. Its record 
at the Meadow Brook tournament, where, of four matches 
played, it lost but one, and that because the ponies were 
worn out, was notable. If the team’s back hit the ball a 
little harder and moved a bit quicker they would do even 
better. The last. handicap revision raises the Forbes 
brothers from 4 to 5 and cuts Foster from 6 to 5. 

The Myopia’s second team is another of the lower class 
which promises to provide some surprises later in the sea- 


‘ 
4 


S. Mortimer. 


WESTCHESTER TEAM 
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son. Fay is captaining the 
team this year, and already 
they have put on a spurt 
which has pushed the first 
Myopia into the hard team 
game it lacked last year. If 
no cups fall to second My- 
opia’s lot they will at least 
enjoy the satisfaction of 
having driven their first 
team to play that comes 
very near being of cham- 
pionship quality. 


AT MEapow BROOK AND 
Rockaway the first teams 
are not so strong as last 
year; Meadow Brook’s sec- 
ond team is not very for- 
midable, but Rockaway’s 
second has had the services 
of W. Anson, an English- 
man, and has played some 
very fair polo. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, first- 
class polo material] is scarce 
at both Meadow Brook and 
Rockaway this year, and 
unless the future develops 
some the standard of play 
at these two clubs will be 
lower than it has been 
for years.- In their present form neither of them would 
be a match for Myopia. 

Meadow Brook thus far has had the services of neither 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., nor Columbus Baldwin, and with- 
out them Meadow Brook will not be in the championship 
reckoning“this year. W.C. 
Eustis and Benjamin Nicoll, 
of last year’s team, are play- 
ing, and August Belmont 
has been doing some good 
work for a man who has 
been so long out of the 

me. It is possible that 

th Hitchcock and Bald- 
win will play later. 


ROCKAWAY I8 IN ABOUT 
the same predicament, only 
she has no hope of regain- 
ing her lost stars, Foxhall 
Keene and J. 8. Stevens, 
and there are none of equal 
skill to take their places. 
Conover has been showing 
excellent form,and bids fair 
to make a first-class No. 2; 
so also R. T. Francke has improved, but Albert Francke 
has fallen off somewhat. Beyond these are no first-class 
ng among the 97 candidates. Anson was promis- 
ng, but he will be going back to his ranch. Cowdin has 
heen playing his usual high-class game. 
Made up as they are at present, Rockaway 
is good enough to beat Meadow Brook, 
but if the. latter uires the services of 
Hitchcock and Baldwin, Rockaway will 
hardly hold its present supremacy. 

Of the first teams, Myopia is certainly 
to-day outclassing any of the others, not- 
withstanding Agassiz and Shaw have both 
been cut from 9 to 8 goals handicap. 
Their work has shown great improve- 
ment over that of.last year, whigh, though 
individually brilliant, lacked systematic 
team-work. This year Myopia I. is play- 
ing a team game, and its members are bet- 
ter mounted. Norman has replaced Fay, 
and is a stronger man. 


WESTCHESTER HAS THE MAKING Of @ 
good team, if there were less uncertainty 
over the playing of the club’s best two 
men—J. M., Jr., and L. Waterbury—and 
regular practice obtained. There are polo 
possibilities in these two young men that 
will put them in the front rank. The 


two Waterbury boys, S. Mortimer, and 


Stowe, of Rockaway and elsewhere, have played together’ 


as the Westchester Polo Club, and, with Beeckman repla- 
cing Stowe, the quartet has represented the Country Club 
of Westchester. Neither Beeckman nor Stowe fill E. C. 
Potter’s (who, by-the-way, is practising a little, but will 


not play this year) place at back, and Mortimer is a long. 


R. E. Strawbridge. 
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IN FRONT OF THE ROCKAWAY HUNT CLUB HOUSE. 


way from first class; but with steady work the team could 
make a very creditable showing, either at Newport or at 
Brooklyn, in the championships. They made a splendid 
record throughout the kaway tournament, finally win- 
ning the Cedarhurst Challenge Cup from Devon by a quar- 
ter-goal, in one of the most exciting games of the season. 


WHILE THE TOURNAMENTS THUS FAR, as a rule, bave 
not shown high-class play—the Dedham Cups tournament 
being the exception—yet the games have all been inter- 
esting, and some of them exciting—the notable ones being 
the two between Philadelphia C. C. and Rockaway I1., 
and between Rockaway II. and Devon—all at Philadel- 

hia; between Dedham and Westchester, and Dedham and 
kaway II., at Meadow Brook; between Essex and 
Philadelphia C. C., Westchester and Rockaway II., Rock- 
away I. and Meadow Brook I., and Westchester and 
Devon—all at Cedarhurst; and between Myopia I. and 
Dedham, and Myopia I. and Myopia II. The feature of 
the last game was the excellent form and dash of Myopia I. 
A study of these scores will prove interesting. 
Résumé of polo season to date: 
Brookline, Massachusetts, May 25. 
AM v8. Brooking C, C. 
(A. and W. C. Forbes, Foster, 


(Holmes, Shaw, Norman! and 
and Warren.) Fay.) 

Handicap 
13 
ce 
12% 


APPROACH TO THE ROCKAWAY HUNT CLUB HOUSE. 


Weatchester, New York, June 1. 
Broox I. v8. Westrourster C. C. 


(W. C. Eustia, Vingut, Roby, (Mortimer, L. and J. M. Water- 
and Nicoll.) bary, and Beeckman.) 
Goals 17 Goals earned...... eee 3 


C. BR. Snowden. 
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K. Stowe. George McFadden. G. W. Kendrick, 34. 
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Westchester, New York, June 4. < 
Merapow os. RooxawarY 
Anson, Conover, and 
R. Francke.) 
Goals Goals earned......-+++ 
Tubal 
ALDEN CUP. 
Devon, Pennsylvania, June 10. 
First Event. 
Puraperpata C. C. ve. Devon. 


(Lippincott, Kennedy, Rosen- (Snowden, Kendrick,G. McFad- 


garten, and J. F. McFadden.) den, and Altemus.) 

Goals 6 Guals 7 

10 

Final. 
C. C. v8. Rooxaway II. 
Goals earned...... Goals 10 
Handicap 10 ~=©Penalized ..... ix 
12 9% 

lly 

POLO ASSOCIATION CUPS. 
Bala, June 19. 
Final. 
C. C. v8. Rooxaway IL. 
Goals 6 Goals earned. 15 
Handicap 10 Penalized .... 
16 14g 

Penalized 


VALENTINE CHALLENGE CUP. 


Devon, Pennsylvania, June 26. 
Final. 
Drvon va. Rooxaway II. 
(Strawbridge replacing Alte- (Stowe replacing R. Francke.) 
mur.) 
Goals earned..... ......... 8 Goale earned. 14 
Handicap 9 Penalized 
12 133¢ 
Penalized 


10% 


MEADOW BROOK CUPS. 
Meadow Brook, Long Island, June 28. 


First Event. 
Mravow Broox I. v8. 
replacing Roby.) 
ce Goals earned. 6 
Handicap 
Becond Event 
ON v8. Rooxaway IIL 
(Hazard, Scott, A. and L. J. 
Francke.) 
Goals 5&5 Goals earved........ » 
Handicap 
12 
Third Event. 
RooxawarlL va. C. C. 


(Anson, Conover, Cuwdin, and (Smith, Rosengarten, Kennedy, 


R. Francke.) and Altemas.) 
Goals 10 ‘Goals 8 
Handicap 14 
17 
Fourth Event. 
Rooxaway IT. ve. Meavow Broox II. 
(Stevenson, Savage, Myers,and - (Magoun, J. B. Eustis, Jr., Ste- 
Story.) venus, and Stowe. 
Goals earned. .............. rf Guals 8 
Handicap 8 
10 
Fifth Event. 
Depuam ve. C. C. 
7 7 
Total ~ 
Bizth Event. 

Devon v8. C. C. 
Goala 12 Goals earued............... 6 

18 
Seventh Event. 
Depuam vs. Rooxaway ITI. 
Goals earned............... 14 3 
Final. 
Depuam v8. Devon. 
(Clark replacing W. C. Forbes.) 
Gouls earned............... 6 Goals earned...........°%.. 10 
10 
20 
BLIZZARD CUPS. 
Cedarhurst, Long Island, July 5. 
First Event. 
Straten Ist.anp v8. Eesrx. 
(Sidenberg, Cander, Robbins, Pfizer, Dallett, Headley, and 
and M. Smith.) Hallock.) 
Goals earned.......... 0 18 
8 
Penalized .......... 
7% 
Final. 

Essrx ve. Put.apvecruta C. C. 
6 Goals earned............... 
2 

Peualized 
4 
-CEDARHURST CHALLENGE CUP. 
Cedarburst, July 8. 
First Event. 
W P. C. v8. Rooxaway H. 
(Mortimer, J.M.dr.,andL.Wa- (Savage, Anson, A. and L. J. 
terbury, und Stowe.) Francke.) 
Goals earned..... Goule earned. 7 
1 
Second Event. 
Meavow Broox I. Rooxaway L 
(Hazard, Conover, Myers, and 
R. Francke.) 
Goals earned............... 6 Goals earned. ..........+... 4 
Third Event. 


Won by Devon on defanit Rockaway III. 
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C. C. ve. Mrapow Beroox II. 
Lippincott, Kennedy, (Roby replacing Stowe.) 


ith 
Handicap 
18 
Penalized ........ 
17% 
Fifth Event. 
P. C. v8. Rooxaway I. 
Goals 16 Goals 
15% 5 
Sixth Event. 
C. C. vs Devon, 


t, Smith, Kennedy, ' (Snowden, Kendrick,G. McFad- 
den, and Strawbridge.) 


Goals 8 Goals 8 
Handicap 
4 
Final. 
P. C. va, Devon. 
Goals earned. 10 Goale 8 
10 
Datel OF 
NICOLL CUPS. 


Meadow Brook, Long Island, July 19. 
First Event. 
Rooxaway I. v8. Meapow Broox I. 
(Anson, Cowdin, Conover, and (W. C. and J. Eustis, Vingut, 
R. Francke.) and Nicoll.) 


Guals earned.... 9 §$Goals 3 
Cedarburst, July 2. 
Final. 
Rooxaway L. ve. Mgapow Broox I. 


Goals Goals 8 


DEDHAM CUPS. 
Dedham, Maseachusett», July 21. 
First Event. 


v8. DrepuamM. 
(Gardner, Shaw, Norman, and (W. C. Forbes replacing Clark.) 
Agassiz.) 
Goals 16 Goals 2 
Myopia L v8. Myopra II. 
(Meyer, Holmes, Fay, and Mc- 
Kean.) 
- 16 Goals earned. 0 
Handicap .......... 15 
15 
MYOPIA CUPS. 
Hamilton, Massachusetts, Jaly 28. 
First Event. 
Myorta vA. Mvopra IL 
Goals earned. 23 Goals 
Final. 
Myvoriu vs. Depuam. 
w4 (Clark replacing W. C. Forbes.) 
Goals 15 Goals earned eee 2 
Han D ll 


12% 


The play of Myopia I. against its second team on the 
28th ult. was not so good, as that of the week before, de- 
spite the larger score. Its play was brilliant individually, 
but the team-work not so good as that shown at Dedham. 

THE EXHIBITION OF Myopta I. at Hamilton last week, 
against, first, its second team and then Dedham, was spec- 
tacular with its brilliant streaks of individual endeavor. 
But I was surprised at the obvious inconsequential place 
team-work appcars to hold in Myopia’s estimation. Inthe 
Dedham tournament there had been more team-work and 
much stronger all-round play. Instead of pursuing that 
line, Myopia yielded again to the temptation of exploiting 
its individual cleverness, and did not play nearly so strong 
a game, although applause from the on-lookers was evthu- 
siastic and frequent. It was this frailty that cost the team 
a place in the finals of last year’s championship, and the 
same susceptibility to showy play would be equally dis- 
astrous to their ’97 chances 

The applause of sympathetic spectators is not an in- 
variable criterion of the quality of polo. 

Against its second team at Hamilton, Myopia I. should 
have made the score much larger; for the occasional list- 
less work of Myopia II. gave'many opportunities for scor- 
ing, which could not be taken advantage of because of 
Myopia I.’s. failure to keep in its positions. 

HE SAME CRITICISM APPLIES to Myopia’s performance 
in the game against Dedham on Friday last. Myopia’s 
game on this occasion was certainly brilliant, and, to the 
local spectators, of a very high class. But, to the spectator 
who looked carefully and knowingly, the game was dis- 
appointing. Itrevealed such an independent plan of play 
as to raise strong doubts of success against teams of equal 
class. Gardiner and Shawa red responsive to no sys- 
tem other than that which exhibited the long drives of 
the one and the excellent horsemanship of the other. 
That Shaw’s work was brilliant and valuable, the fact of 
his being credited with twelve goals sufficiently proves. 
But the experience of last autumn at Brooklyn rather 
demonstrated the ineffectiveness of the individual game, 
be it never so brilliant, against first-class team-work. 

Gardiner’s powerful drives were really quite as often 
as not entirely too powerful to attain the object sought— 
t.¢., goal-making. Time and again the ball c the 
line, spoiling the chance for another stroke that might 
have shot it between the goal posts. 

Man for man, Dedham was outclassed, added to which 
there was less team-work than it showed at Meadow 
Brook. The team seemed influenced by the example of 
Myopia, although Captain Warren got om together for 
some excellent team-work when they made their first 
goal. It was notable on that occasion, too, that Dedham’s 
team-work carried the ball straight down the field, despite 
Myopia’s strenuous efforts to turn it. 

GOOD, PERSISTENT TEAM-WORK would, in fact, have ve 
much disconcerted ‘the game Myopia played last Fri- 
wb Gardiner, seemingly intent only upon runs to goal, 
offered very little resistance to Dedham’s back, who in his 
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turn played too close up, and thus gave the Myopia for. 
wards many opportunities they should not have had to 
get away on arun for goal. Agassiz at back and Norman 
at three did the team-work for Myopia, and did it emi- 
nently well under the circumstances of being bothered 
by their less systematic partners. 

Altogether, it was not really first-class polo; and it was 
disappointing after the indications of team-play Myopia 
had given ten days before. Myopia has a great chance 
this year of redeeming last year's losses, but team-work 
is the one dependable means needed to that end. 

THE LONGWOOD LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT was high- 
ly successful, despite climatic conditions of a most sad- 
dening nature. Larned provided the only high-class ten- 
nis, but most interesting of all were the surprises; and 
according to modern sporting law, surprises are the spice 
of athletic entertainment. Fortunately for American 
peace of mind, all of the surprises came our way. 

Either Mahony’s game has deteriorated since his other 
visit to Boston, in 95, or he had not got rid of his sea-legs 
when he met Larned at Longwood. Not merely that he 
was defeated, but because he was beaten so easily. There 
is no man playing tennis to-day who could go through the 
Mahony of 1895 with the consummate ease that Larned last 
week beat the Mahony of 97. And this is making due 
allowance for Larned’s improvement. Larned’s game to- 
day is but little different from that of two or even three 
years ago. It was always most brilliant at its best, and 
most aggravatingly mediocre at its worst. There has been 
no year since Larned made his first appearance at New- 
port when highest success was not within bis reach, if he 
could maintain throughout a match the brilliaucy of his 
occasional streaks of play. 

Against men of the Wrenn type, who play perhaps even 
stronger in the last than in the first set of a match, 
Larned until last week had never sustained his severest 
game. Where his brilliant rallies have not met continuous 
and stubborn resistance, Larned has been at his best. 

LARNED NEVER PERFORMED MORE BRILLIANTLY than 
against Mahony, nor were the conditions ever more to his 

liking—a first-class player offering first-class resistance 
for one set, and losing form thereafter. Both men were 
visibly affected by the importance cf the meeting, and 
their play showed it in the first games. Mahony drove 
out of court and into the net for half the first set, 
and then pulled himself together long enough to win 
the set by some clever passing to the back court, but 
largely by allowing Larned to beat himself. Larned, 
however, began the second set playing more steadily, and 
though he lost the second and fourth games by that over- 
auxiety apparent in his play when working up to his 
brilliant streaks, he continued accumulating force, and by 
the sixth game of that sect had reached his top form. 
From that point until the end Mahony’s endeavors to 
stay Larned’s triumphant swing were inconsequential. 
He was outplayed, getting but two games and twenty-one 
points in the last two sets. Score, Larned wins, 5-7, 6-3, 


The G. L. Wrenn-Whitman match was really more in- 
teresting, because more stubbornly contested. Whitman 
showed much improvement over his recent play, and his 
supreme effort was rewarded in the third and fourth sets; 
but he is not, however, in the class with Wrenn, whose 
game, modelled somewhat after that of his redoubtable 
br@ther, is becoming a very strong one. G.L.Wrenn beat 
Whitman, 6-4, 6-2, 9-11, 8-10, 6-4. How strong G. L. 
Wrenn’s game is becoming was shown by the difficulty 
Larned found in defeating him—6-2, 4-6, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2— 
although Larned’s unsteadiness was responsible for the 
postponement of the final result. 

H. A. Nisbeti’s defeat of W. V. Eaves—9-7, 6-4, 8-6— was 
upsetting. Nisbett is lowest of the visiting Englishmen on 
the English ranking list, and he had never before last week 
beaten Eaves. But at Longwood his game was far and 
away the stronger. He played aggressively, even brill- 
iantly, especially in volleying from the back court, and 
his backhand strokes were very fine. Eaves may have 
been out of condition, but the next meeting will decide. 

LARNED'S 8TEADY PLAY, in my judgment, was the fea- 
ture of the Longwood week. I do not recall another 
tournament in which he has shown such consistent form. 
And in no match was this somewhat unusual disposition 
more apparent than against Nisbett,whom Larned defeat- 

, 86. The Englishman was rather uncertain 
in his driving, going frequently into the net, but Larned 
earned enough points to win the mateh, and had the bet- 
ter of a majority of the brilliant rallies. Larned, in fact, 
played all round the Englishman, who even at his best 
seemed the American's inferior. 

Larned’s victory over Nisbett,and J. D. Forbes’s defeat of 
Budlong (2-6, 6-3. 6-2, 6-0), brought these two together in 
the final round to decide the challenger for the Longwood 
cup held by R. D. Wrenn. The Larned-Forbes match was, 
of course, a foregone conclusion, but it served to show 
how greatly the game of Forbes has improved. To have 
defeated Budlong so emphatically is no small triumph, 
considering the difference in their ranking and experience. 
Budlong seems to have earned a place among the “also ran.” 

WRENN’S DEFEAT IN THE CHALLENGE ROUND was not 
surprising, fcr this was ‘his first tournament this season; 
that Larned should have been his conqueror, however, is 
somewhat unexpected. Not that Wrenn’s game, even at 
its best, is so much better than Larned’s, but because 
Larned has not before succeeded in sustaining his game 
— enough to defeat the champion. 

or that reason, and because of his steadiness against 
Mahony and Nisbett, the Longwood week seems to my 
mind the mosi notable one in Larned’s career as a lawn- 
tennis player. Perhaps he has at last attained that con- 
sistency of form promised at the beginning of each sea- 
son for the last three, and dissipated as regularly in its 
closing week. 

He played a strong, aggressive game against Wrenn, 
passing him repeatedly, and earning his points in the 
first, second, and fifth sets. In the others he was some- 
what unsteady. Wrenn at all times played to the very 
end, but showed the need of practice. Score—Larned 
wins—6-2, 9-7, 2-6, 4-6, 6-2. 

This week, on the St. George Club courts, we shall 
have a further and fairer test of the comparative strength 
of the English and American games. 1f Larned holds to 
his recently acquired steadiness and Wrenn reaches his 
top form, we shall see the American game successfully 
represented. 


CASPAR WHITNEY. 


“THE OUANANICHE AND ITS CANADIAN ENVIRONMENT.”--By E. T. D. Chambers.—Illustrated.—Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 
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are men of wide ex 
taste. They are as little likely to be wheed!l 
articular article as an 


in the United States must be con 


CLUB MEN, 22 cvery>ody knows, are satisfied with nothing less than the best. 


people under the sun. Therefore, the fact that 
ithia Water is to be found among the staple articles of supply in every leading 
ncing evidence of its superiority as a fable water. 
As a remedial agent in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, B righ 
it is by all over the land every day in the Lond 
l be had at all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


rience and of keen. cultivated, critical 
or bumbugged intc eating or drinking a 


clad 


t’s Disease, ote.. 
Londonderry 


795 
Lake 
Park Take | 
Pyramid 
hy Choice 
OUR LINE 3 
NORTHERN 
PACIFIC ee 
b§ Crescent point out a good place in which to spend your 97 VACATION. 5 
CHAS. S. PEE, Gen'l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Mian. 


EVERYBODY WHO RIDES 
a Bicycle should have the 


Rubber Pedal Attachment. 
Changes Rat Trap to Ru 
in ten seconds, without bolts or om 
ets. Sets of two m for 50c 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 ationtio 
Ave., Boston; Market St., San 
Pat. Apr. 20, 1897. Francisco; 115 


$ served over any bar in the world 
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t and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any ¢ 


curate, they will always be found uniform. ; 


A better at heme than to 


CKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. | 


Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a: ; 
bottled Cocktail until you have tried the} 
“Club’’ brand. The principle is correct, the 3 
ingredients the best, and the result is all that 
can be desired. Try them and satisfy enn 
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These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure | 


bar in the world. The proportions being ac- } 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 


You Cannot 
Brag 
about your cycling 
achievements .. 


unless a 


ison your Wheel. 
Dust-proof, 
Water-proof. 
Positively 
Accurate. 
, oz. 
Price $1.50. 
Shows large, plain 
res. ve 
imitations. At AA 
Dealers. Booklet 
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VEEDER MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


and Buffet Cars of the oo railroads. 


A Luxury 


in writing is to suit pencil 
to paper. The Dixon pencils are made 
hard for rough paper, soft for asmooth 
surface, medium for general use— 
always smooth—never brittle. 


DIXON'S 


American 
tei ur ee does not keep 
t ts for pencils 
worth double AA 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, NJ 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 


THE GENUINE 


“JOHANN HOFF 


MALT EXTRACT 
MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Just among your friends 
and sell 100 lbs. of 


Baker’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder 


Earn a Girls’ Bicycle; or 


Ww. G. BAKER, 
(Dept.41.} Springfield, Mass. 


Financial 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


I 


OF MUSIC 
( Pounded 1853 6v Dr. EB. Tourjee) 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPE (U8 FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin 8q., Boston 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident insurance 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, 


January 1, 1897. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL . $1,000,000.00 
Assets, $20,896, 684.63 
Liabilities, 47,920,260.27 


Surplus to Policy-holders, $2,976,424.36 
July 1, 1897. 


Total Assets, $21,915,633.62 
Total Liabilities, . - 48,550,472.23 


Surplus to Policy-holders, $3,365, 163.39 


Paid to since 
I 


Paid to Policy-holders, Janu- 


ary to July, 1897, 1,355,069.98 
Loaned to Policy-holders on 

Life Policies, 1,034,322.00 
Life Insurance in force, . - 89,923,385.00 
Increase in Reserves, . 703,490.00 

GAINS | 
6 Months—January to July, 1897. 

In Assets, . $3,018,949.00 
In Surplus, . ; 388,737.03 
On Life Insurance in force, 1,679,938.00 
Premium Received,6months, 2,833,794,91 


ame Premiums in the hands of agents not included.) 


GEORGE ELLIS, 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEwis, M.D., 
Medical Director and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER C.’'DUNHAM, Counsel. 


New York Office: 3 Nassau St. 
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. 
— y 200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ 
f for a Gold and Chain; 
2% lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 2% lbs. for an 
: =_- Autoharp; 10 Ibs. for a Cres- 1 
cent Camera; % Ibs. for a . 
Gramophone. 
We pay the express or freight bP: 
‘ on cash orders. Send address 
> Sor perticulars. 
Free. 
39 Broadway, ord, comm. | A 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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